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These Notes originally appeared in the " Town and Country 
Journal." It is at the request of many friends, anxious to 
have some permanent memento of the author, that they 
are now collected and republished. 
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" For we have many a mountain path to tread, 
And many a varied shore to sail along, 
By pensive Sadness, not by Fiction led — 
Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought ; 
Or e'er in new Utopias were ared, 
To teach man what he might be, or he ought — 
If that corrupted thing could ever such be taught" 

Childh Habold. 

On the 22nd of December, 1875, we embarked for Auckland in the 
good boat Hero, amidst much waving of adieus from the shore. There 
is something of sadness in the briefest leave-taking — prophetic, 
perhaps, of a longer parting, and a more distant journey to that far 
country " from whose bourn no traveller returns." 

There is a melancholy chord in the human heart as inseparable as 
" the religious fibre," which Diderot declares to be firmly planted there. 
But, however attractive, we must not indulge in psychological musings, 
for "that way madness lies;" nor is there much of pleasantness 
in lingering over the sea voyage. The Sydney clifls faded from our 
view, and " soon were lost in circumambient foam." We passed over 
the " dread, fathomless, eternal deep," in dull monotony, relieved only 
by the frequent dinner-bell, after experiencing breezes, " the fair, the 
foul, the contrary, the kind," and a fair share of that terrible malady 
which the French delicately call mal de mer — 

" It was an agony, though now forgot." 
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We approached the North Cape on the fifth day out, but were 
prevented seeing land by a fog, thick as the famous channel fogs of 
old acquaintance, which wet everything like fine rain, and was 
very unpleasant. These fogs are not unfrequent here ; and the 
North Cape coast has rather an alarming reputation. The 
compasses, too, are apt to behave in an extraordinary manner under 
the misty influences. Next day, the fog cleared off, the weather 
being very still and fair — and everywhere land visible, " distinct and 
high, and palpable to view." 

" We felt the freshness of its growing green, 
That waved in forest tops, and smoothed the air." 

At such times only is the sea enjoyable — the dolce fwr niervte, the 
heavy-laden tropical airs, the azure sea and sky, with the broken 
coast and smiling bays on the lee, combine to render one oblivious of 
the cruel past and dubious future, conscious only of the shining 
present, "the world forgetting, by the world forgot." We passed 
swiftly by the Bay of Islands, home of the first settlers and mission- 
aries, and also a rendezvous of whalers — a class of men who acted as 
the pioneers of civilization to the New Zealanders, much as the 
trappers acted to the North American natives; men who trafficked 
with the Maories, and, occasionally settling amongst them, became the 
" slaves of low desires." 

" Those wild men's vices they received, 
And gave them back their own." 

Dear is the sight of land after a voyage, and the Hauraki Gulf, 
under a blue sky, on a cloudless day, is specially beautiful, surrounded 
by serrated blue hills of considerable height. It will bear comparison 
with the Gulf of Naples, and the Bay of Spezzia, in the sunny climes 
of the old world, so famed in romance and song. As one gets near 
Auckland the hills become more notable — cone-shaped, with craters at 
the top ; in fact, the hills all round are extinct volcanoes. Of these 
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Rangitoto is the most conspicuous ; and Mount Eden, looking down on 
the fair town of Auckland, is celebrated as a point of view. 

Auckland is a pretty little city, well situated at the extremity of 
the Hauraki Gulf, with a port on the west side of the narrow 
isthmus, connecting the northern peninsula with the southern part of 
the province. This is called Onehunga, and communicates with the 
city by a railway, which has a bad reputation for speed ; it is said, 
that " if one is in a hurry he had better walk." From its Corinthian 
position, Auckland should be a busy mercantile place. At present it has 
somewhat declined, owing to the removal of the seat of government to 
Wellington. This is a sore grief, especially to the female portion of 
the inhabitants. At the time of our visit there was an unusual stir 
over the elections, as the battle of provincialism was raging. Like 
Gallio, we cared for none of these things, but turned aside to gaze on 
the quiet sylvan beauty of the English trees and hedgerows, growing 
as in a village in Hampshire — the magnificent scarlet-flowering myrtle, 
or " rata," then in full bloom, and gorgeous, almost dazzling, to look 
upon ; and English grass covering the slopes of the hills with emerald. 

We entered Auckland with feelings of pleasurable surprise, and 
left it with regret — our stay, alas ! too brief. Not all the marvels of 
the northern lakes and geysers, nor the mighty snow-clad peaks of the 
South, 

" Still fresher beauties varying round," 

have been able to efface her from our mind. On New Year's Eve we 
took our passage to Tauranga, some 140 miles round the West coast as 
the steamer goes, but less overland in actual distance, though more 
time is consumed over it, and the expense is greater. We insert these 
minor details because, although aware that they are "beneath the 
dignity of history," they may be serviceable to some future traveller, 
and in order that he may not be deluded into going to the lakes by 
the Thames or Waikato, if time or money is any object. Our boat, 
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the Rowena, was a new one, only less small and dirty than that which 
it replaced. In the fine summer weather one can preserve himself from 
being stifled in the cabin by sleeping on the deck, and the twenty-four 
hours' trip is pleasurable; but few situations could be more miserable, not 
to say alarming, than to be cooped up in such a craft in an easterly gale — 
not an impossible event on this coast We were fortunate ; " the winds 
were fair," though light, and storms were none. The new year was 
heralded with unusual splendour. Flaming in the eastern sky, over 
Mercury Bay, celebrated as the landing-place of Cook, 

" Nor dim, nor red : like God's own head 
The glorious Sun upriat," 

scattering the morning vapours before him, and flooding the lofty hills 
with a golden light. We confess to a Pagan superstition for the sun, 
and can understand the rude hearts of the early Eastern people, when 
"the world was young," recognizing his divinity; "wondering," as 
Carlyle tells in his noble message to mankind, "at his departure, 
whether he would return to glad them, and bring back the day." 
Well might the great Mirabeau burst forth, as he lay a-dying, " Si ce 
n'est pas le Dieu, c'est son cousin germain." 

The coast is broken and varied, studded with little islands and 
sharp-pointed rocks, standing out almost like pillars in the deep. 
They are of a volcanic origin. The steep cliffs are mottled with a 
beautiful dark green, relieved by the splendid scarlet of the rata and 
pohutikawa, which adapt themselves to, and seem to prefer, the steep 
face of the cliff. 

Timber is the staple of Mercury Bay. The mountain ridges all 
round are clad to the foot with enormous pines, some of which are said 
to approach in circumference to the giants of the Yosemite. We 
touched at the bay early, and in the afterooon approached Tauranga, 
the tall cone of Manuganui, 850 feet high, forming a striking landmark, 
covered with brown fern. 
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On arrival, the tourist cannot do better than go to Cook's Hotel, 

excellent of its kind, and, if he have time to spare, he may there 

pass it away very agreeably. The harbour is a very pretty inlet, 

surrounded by fern-covered hills, of every shade of brown ; beautiful 

as the day declines, under the evening sun, 

" By the pleasant shore 
Within the hearing of the wave." 

There are two easy methods of reaching the Lakes, and after- 
wards Napier. The one is by coach; the more independent is to 
buy a horse. We chose the latter, and set off in the afternoon of the 
next day for Durant's, about fourteen miles distant, up a considerable 
gradient, passing the Gate Pah, celebrated as the scene of that 
strange panic which seized the British troops on their first encounter 
with the natives in the late war. Many of our men are said to have 
fallen, in their haste, in a position the reverse of military, and to 
which the remark of the British colonel on the retreat of the Belgians 
at Waterloo, as his men fired into them, is very pertinent, — "Pity 
'twas to see so many tall fellows fall so cowardly." Some of the old 
shells, thrown into the pah on that day, have been unearthed and 
since exploded, and have done some damage to the curious. It is 
related of a settler that, on rooting up one of these missiles, he proceeded 
to drill out the fuse, in order to obtain the powder. It is needless to 
state that his funeral took place next day — at least of what could be 
found of him. 

It is usual to go through from Tauranga to Ohinemutu, the point 
of rendezvous on the Lakes, in one day. This would be an easy stage 
but for the state of the road through the bush for eighteen miles 
beyond Durant's. We do not exaggerate when we state that, after 
wet, this is one of the tallest pieces of road we know, even with a con- 
siderable experience of Australian bush roads. There is but a narrow 
dray track cut through, and the denseness of the New Zealand forest 
keeps out the sun and prevents the rich soil from drying. This was 
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our first experience of the New Zealand forest, of which we heard much, 
and in which we were not disappointed. It is impossible to convey an 
adequate idea of the rich and varied green — there is every shade that 
can delight the eye of the painter or enrich the imagination of the poet, 
from the faint pale green of the dense undergrowth to the dark cypress 
tints of the pines, almost funereal in their gloom. The leaves, too, are 
of varied sizes and shapes, and everywhere the tree fern of many 
kinds, most graceful of forest trees, raises her feathery top above 
the meaner though scarcely less beautiful members of her order 
spread in thick confusion around. This is the forest primeval, and 
nature is prodigal of her leafy wonders. The common fern grows 
over six feet high, and is almost impenetrable ; the native convolvulus, 
many-hued creepers, vines, and parasites hang in endless profusion 
from the tall pines, and, with the supplejack suspended and coiled 
round the trees like fine rope, simulate the rich growth of the tropics. 
Such might well have been the haunt of Alastor. 

" One vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o'er the Poet's path, 
As, led by love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature's dearest haunt, some bank, 
Her cradle, and his sepulchre. More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate. 
Like restless serpents, clothed 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 
Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow 
Around the gray trunks, and as gamesome infants' eyes, 
With gentle meanings and most innocent wiles, 
Fold their beams round the hearts of those they love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs, 
Uniting their close union ; the woven leaves 
Make network of the dark blue light of day, 
And the night's noontide clearness, 
Mutable as shapes in the weird clouds." 
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The gorge near the end of the bush is a singularly fine bit of mingled 
rock and forest scenery — the clear, rapid stream, running through, has 
cut a deep channel in the hard rock. These limpid mountain torrents 
are very characteristic of New Zealand — they are so much like the 
limpid running streams in the north of Scotland, that one expects to 
find trout under the stones. The rivers and lakes are full of eels, but 
singularly devoid of other fish, while the absence of animal life is notable, 
and scarcely any of the few animals that one sees are indigenous. 
The Australian fauna and flora are almost wanting — the beauty of 
New Zealand is all its own. After emerging from the forest, the noble 
lake of Rotorua suddenly bursts on the view, with picturesque hills 
around, and the island of Mokoia in the middle, famed in Maori song 
and in Domett's poem as the scene of the loves of the Maori Hero and 
Leander, only that the Greek story is reversed, and here it was the 
lady who swam to her lover, and met with a happier fate. 

Far off, at one end of the lake, the great geyser of Tikiteri may 
be seen in active, angry motion, sending up great clouds of steam into 
the sky. At another is the almost unpronounceable Wakarewarewa, 
while the village of Ohinemutu is to be descried in the distance on 
the opposite side, to which a ride of a few miles, skirting the shore, 
leads us. As we approach the village, the signs of volcanic action 
become more apparent; puffs of steam rise round us on all sides, 
while, singular to say, a stream of hot water courses down one side of 
the road, and a comparatively cold one on the other. This alternation 
of hot and cold by turns is characteristic of the district. The earth 
sounds hollow ; on withdrawing a stick thrust into the earth a puff of 
steam follows ; one feels as if it needed but a heavier step than usual 
to break through. Occasionally a Maori hut is swallowed up in this 
way by the subsidence of the earth on which it rests. Great changes 
take place in a few years ; old geysers die out and new ones spring 
up; the seething cauldron dries up, and the firm earth becomes a 
boiling pod. In walking about the village one is usually attended by 
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a native guide, and vigilance must never be relaxed. Just below the 
hotel is a bubbling spring, overhung by eteep rocks ; into this the 
prisoners taken in war were thrown in earlier days, cooked, and eaten. 
No fuel is required by the natives for cooking purposes : the food is 
placed in one of these springs, and is soon ready for the table* for some 
of them are far above the boiling point of water. They are of all 
temperatures and kinds, and all contain some mineral in solution. 
Usually there is some excess of acid or alkali ; the latter (as many 
are found to do) would probably boil under the boiling point of pure 
water ; some are thick and viscid, containing much sulphur, and a 
black, pitchy oil, floating on the top. These are said to possess the 
strongest curative powers. 

The natives are much addicted to bathing, .and hollow out baths in 
the rock, into which they divert the hot water, and thus obtain what 
temperature they please. The sensation of bathing in the hot water 
is very pleasing, but if long continued must be extremely enervating ; 
indeed, there are certain inveterate bathers who continue the habit to 
such excess, that they are unable to get out of the bath without 
difficulty, and require to be assisted. Some waters, however, possess 
this depleting quality in a much greater degree than others. Above 
hot-water mark, a certain delicate fern grows in great luxuriance 
under the forcing influence of the steam. On a dark night it is a 
rather dangerous walk, though but a short distance from the wharfs 
up to the hotel, and the natives do not care to walk about after dark. 
Sometimes the fire-water is too powerful an attraction ; then the 
gauntlet of the steamholes has to be run on the return ; in this 
condition the walk is doubly difficult. He is in a " par'lous state ;" but 
the Maori, sagacious of his kind, and wise in his generation, is equal to 
the occasion. He does not rise to it, however, as would naturally be 
supposed, but drops down on hands and knees, and, in this undignified 
posture, by feeling carefully before him, the Maori who has exceeded 
the bounds of discretion in obeying too well the motto " Nunc est 
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bibendum," will avoid the treacherous pits. With all this care, 
accidents occasionally happen, and the tourist will do well not to 
forget — 

" Inoedit super ignes et cineres dolosoa." 

"The sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
The haunt of river nymph." 

From Ohinemutu, the tourist will naturally push his way to 
Rotomahana and the Terraces, the marvel of New Zealand and of the 
world ; for although the geyser system is surpassed in grandeur by 
that of the Upper Yellow-stone in America, the beauty of the Terraces 
is unrivalled. The road to the Wairoa on Lake Tarawera, our first 
destination, is plain'; still it will be well to take a good guide, who will 
point out all the objects of interest, and accompany the tourist to the 
Terraces. Horses are to be procured for a few shillings per diem. The 
road, for two miles after leaving Ohinemutu, lies along a low, flat plain, 
surrounded by boiling springs, on emerging from which we rise 
gradually, and skirt fern-clad hills of considerable height, with 
picturesque clumps of timber scattered here and there on the slopes. 
After a few miles, a bit of the finest forest scenery of New Zealand is 
reached — gigantic pines, several feet thick, with their sombre green 
foliage overhead, keep out the rays of the sun, while underneath ferns 
of every variety, and light green forest scrub are scattered in endless 
profusion, the tree trunks being covered with moss and delicate fern, 
and clasped by numberless vines and parasites. On leaving the forest, 
Tikitapu, or the Blue Lake, bursts on the view, very beautiful and 
striking, from its wonderful azure tint, embosomed in the green hills, 
which it reflects in iridescent colours. This lake is an object of great 
dread to the Maoris, who will not bathe in it, but people its limpid 
waters with grim and shapeless monsters, "Gorgons, Hydras, and 
Chimseras dire," and surround it with many a mystic story. Skirting 
the shore for about a mile we come to Rotokakahi, o* the Green Lake, 
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so called from its colour. Though divided only by a narrow ridge from 
the Blue Lake, yet, singular to say, the waters differ considerably in 
their level. At the end of this lake lies the native village of Kaiteraria, 
which it will be well to recollect, as thence lies the road or track 
through the hills to the Taupo road. Turning off the shore, after 
about ten minutes' ride, we reach Wairoa, and are immediately 
surrounded by a number of clamorous native urchins, who take charge 
of the horses, which are delivered up not without misgivings.- The 
accommodation is of the rudest kind. Here arrangements are made 
with the natives for guides and canoes, for which there is a fixed tariff, 
the charge for each traveller being five shillings per diem for each 
canoe, and five shillings for each rower, of which there are two for 
each passenger. Of course there are other expenses, as cost of 
provisions in this remote district is high. It is well to stay all night 
at Wairoa, and start as early as possible in the morning, before the sun 
is up, as the paddling down the lake is tedious, taking about three 
hours, though the distance is not much more than six miles. One gets 
rather cramped in the canoe ; and, should there be any wind, this mode 
of voyaging is anything but pleasant, not to say dangerous; by 
skirting the shores, which are high, it is always possible to get down 
the lake. Tarawera is by far the most beautiful of the small lakes in 
the North Island, but, in our opinion, it will not compare with the view 
of Taupo, looking down from the bridge over the Waikato towards 
Tongariro and Ruapehu, which is of a far grander description. Still, 
the scenery around is bold and magnificent. On one side towers 
Mount Tarawera, an extinct volcano, about 5,000 feet high ; on the 
other side rise precipitous cliffs, alternating with mountain slopes, 
timber clad, and gladdening the eye with that luxuriant verdure which 
lends so great a charm to the scenery of New Zealand ; dotted along 
the shores, fringing the beetling cliff, or standing solitary on some 
projecting rock, may be seen the gorgeous Rata in full bloom, forming 
a striking contrast to the vivid green around and the azure depths 
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below. The shores are broken, hence it is only after turning one or 
two headlands that the extent of the lake is seen — 

" And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round. " 

At length, at the far extremity, the entrance to Rotomahana, by 
the hot creek, Te Ariki, is descried, from the clouds of steam 
constantly rising. Here the kettles are filled, as the water becomes 
quite warm some quarter of a mile before the creek is reached, 
on account of the great inflow of hot water from the Rotomahana 
Lake, which, together with that of all the springs, is full of mineral 
impurities, and unpleasant to the taste. On arrival at the mouth of 
Te Ariki a difficulty arises. The creek is usually " tapu," or sacred — a 
convenient pretext for extorting " utu," and to break the tapu, and 
take the canoe up the creek, a fine must be paid ; the amount varies 
from £5 to £10, according to the resistance or length of purse of the 
victim. If possible, it is well to make this arrangement, as the party 
are not then put to the inconvenience of wading across the creek 
higher up in order to cross to the White Terrace ; and again, on the 
return, much time will also be saved thereby. The creek has an 
average depth of between three and four feet, is about lukewarm, 
and runs in places with great velocity. On arriving at the rapids, 
some of the natives jump out into the water and drag, while others 
propel the canoe with long poles, exerting all their strength. The 
creek is very narrow, and is fringed with rushes, flax, and dense 
"\famikft scrub, the length being about two miles. If the party be 
numerous, it is usual for the gentlemen to disembark at the mouth, 
and, after a rather tedious walk of a couple of miles along a narrow 
track, overgrown by thick fern, to meet the canoe near the rise of the 
creek, and there cross over, when a few steps takes one on to the foot 
of the White Terrace, or continue the course of the creek, and, after 
passing into the lake, land a little beyond. Having landed here, you 
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are led with great circumspection by the guides along a narrow 
track, over which the hot water is constantly flowing from the 
numberless boiling pit holes around, till suddenly you emerge near 
the foot of the Te Tarata, or the White Terrace, which is about 100 
yards wide at the bottom, describing an arc of a circle in form, 
narrowing a little towards the top, and surrounded on both sides 
by dense green bush. It slopes gradually away, and consists of a 
number of flat terraces, of irregular height and shape, the colour 
becoming of a purer white as you ascend, as if cut out of Parian 
marble by some cunning hand. The water is constantly flowing 
over the whole surface, except at rare intervals, when it recedes 
for a short time in the great cauldron to a depth of fifty feet or 
more, when it is possible to descend a considerable distance. This 
uncertain subsidence is said to be the effect of the wind blowing 
from a particular quarter. The water in th$ lower basins is of a 
beautiful turbid blue colour, owing to the minerals held in solution 
being thrown down in a fine precipitate as the water cools and the 
excess of carbonic acid and sulphurous gases escapes. For this reason, 
also, the water becomes clearer as you ascend, till at the top, some 
150 feet above the lake, in the great boiling pool it is perfectly 
transparent — deep blue, like the mid-ocean in the tropics on a bright 
day. What this beautiful azure hue is caused by, it is impossible 
to conjecture, as there does not appear to be the faintest cloudiness 
or precipitate to account for the dispersion of the blue rays of light, 
and it can scarcely be due alone to the minerals held in solution. 
The younger Darwin, who was lately out in New Zealand, observing 
the Transit of Venus, visited the Terraces, and was much struck 
with these phenomena, but has as yet thrown no light on the 
subject. When the oracles are dumb, a casual visitor may well be 
silent The great pool is about 100 yards in circumference, and 
is said to be above the boiling point of water. It is difficult to get 
a good view of it, on account of the clouds of steam always rising 
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and retained by the circular wall of rock eaten out of the face of 
the hill at the back ; but by climbing, at some risk, on to a knoll 
jutting out into the pool, and waiting for a puff of wind to blow 
away the steam, a momentary glimpse may be obtained. The White 
Terrace looks best from above, as the eye then takes in at a glance 
the beauty of the blue pools thickly scattered and encircled in the 
terraces of snowy rock spread out below. This rock is doubtless 
formed by the constant deposit of successive layers of the various 
silicates held in solution, which we see going on slowly at the present 
day ; it is soft on the White Terrace, and crumbles under the foot 
as one walks along the lips of the basins, and is of a beautiful coralline 
structure, impossible well to describe, and hangs over in places like 
stalactites, which are formed in a somewhat similar way ; here and 
there the tracery is like a delicate lace veil. All objects coming in 
contact with the water — such as twigs of trees, insects &c. — are in a 
short time incrusted, and some of them are exceedingly beautiful. 

Occasionally a column of water is thrown up from the centre of 
the great pool, but the more active geysers lie further on, and are 
numerous. A path speedily leads us to another cauldron, ninety feet 
round, which is always in commotion, and from the noise it makes is 
called the Great Ohapu, or Fountain of the " Dreadful Roar." This 
fountain constantly throws up a column of clear water, sometimes 
thirty feet high, and has been found to have a temperature of 210 
deg. F., though doubtless this heat varies. A little further on is the 
Little Ohapu, which is turbid in hue ; and close by is the Rua Kiwi, 
associated by tradition with the death of a Maori woman and child, 
who were leaning over and fell into its seething depths. As we 
proceed, we come upon greater wonders, the Wakanapanapa, or 
boiling Mud Lake, which extends back for about a quarter of a mile, 
and consists of a series of boiling mud cones, of various sizes, like 
miniature volcanoes throwing out mud in intermittent bursts instead 
of lava. The intermittent and spasmodic character of the whole 
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solfatara system is conspicuous, as if mighty Nature gathered her 
pent-up forces and exhausted herself in the effort to burst the super- 
incumbent weight, like some Enceladus chained and groaning below. 
These mud pools are of different consistencies ; some have a viscid, 
pitchy oil floating on the top, from which strong sulphurous fumes 
arise. Not far off, as we thread our way carefully through the 
simmering vats, we come upon an opaque green pool, forty feet wide, 
called Rotoporwamu, or the Green Lake. It is remarkably cold, 
being of a temperature of only sixty deg. F., though surrounded by 
boiling springs. Here a deafening roar strikes upon the ear, which is 
found to proceed from a steam-pipe, or hole descending deep into the 
rock, from which the steam is always escaping with a noise as if a 
vast engine were blowing-off. Our native guide sagaciously remarked 
that "The Devil must have his residence below." From the combined 
action of the steam and alkalies, the rocks all round are in a state of 
decomposition, yet it is singular to notice the luxuriant growth of the 
bushes and ferns, reaching to the very verge of the boiling water. 

When the White Terrace and its surrounding wonders have been 
" done," the visitor is again led to the shores of the lake, in order to 
cross over by canoe to the Pink Terrace, called in the native language 
Otukapuarangi, or the "Fountain of the Cloudy Atmosphere," on 
account of the steam-cloud that envelopes it. There are two means of 
access — the readiest by canoe, the other by re-crossing Te Ariki, pr the 
Hot Creek, and then following a track through the fern. We chose 
the former, and in a few minutes were landed at the foot of the 
Terrace, after passing over several springs bubbling up furiously from 
the bottom of the lake, which is of a mean temperature of eighty deg. F,, 
of a turbid greenish tinge, and 1,088 feet above the sea level. No fish 
inhabit its waters, but vast flocks of wild fowl are scattered on its 
surface, doubtless attracted by its seclusion, and by the grateful 
warmth of its waters. 

The Fink Terrace is not so extensive as the White, and less grand 
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and imposing ; but these disadvantages are compensated for by more 
regular structure, and the greater delicacy and beauty of colouring. At 
the bottom the tints are deeper, approaching salmon-colour, which 
gradually changes to a lighter hue as we ascend, till, near the top, it 
is of the finest rose pink, like the delicate tint of a sea shell. The 
top is a perfectly level plateau of some hundred yards wide, circular 
in form, with the central pool of clear blue water at the boiling point, 
reaching to the furthest side. On this plateau the colours are still 
more beautiful than on the terraces, composed of irregular circular 
bands of violet, rose-pink, and canary colours, melting insensibly into 
one another ; here, too, is a bath, to the delicious temperature and 
qualities of which every visitor testifies. Among the old Greeks its 
waters would certainly have been sacred to Ventis, celebrated in many 
a beautiful myth, its virtues chaunted in many an ancient song. At 
this time it was tenanted by several dusky naiads, alike neglectful of 
vesture, and oblivious of the presence of strangers, while others 
hummed their " waiatas " in a low and melancholy strain. 

The following is Domett's description of the White Terrace, in his 
poem of " Ranolf and Amohia " : — 

" Another broader, grander flight 
Of steps — all stainless, snowy bright ! 
A cataract carved in Parian stone. 

Long ranges bright of stalactite 
And sparry frets and fringes white. 

Each step becomes a terrace broad, 
Each terrace a wide basin brimmed 
With waters brilliant, yet in hue 
The tenderest delicate harebell blue." 

The Pink Terrace, he tells us — 



f . . glows with faint carmine, 

As fashioned of cornelian fine ; 
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As if continuous, full, from heaven 

Some wide white avalanche downward driven, 

Came pouring out of sunset, stained 

With sanguine hues it still retained, 

But at the topmost terraoe — lo, 

A basin large, its further marge, 

And all its surface hid in steam, 

And all around its nearer brink 
A border broad of delicate pink, 
That melts to lemon yellow, dyes 
That whiteness, and with even hues 
Fair as a rainbow laid on snow, 
Its wavy outlines still pursues. 
But through the driving vapour, see 
Translucent depths of azure bright, 
A gulf profound of liquid light ! " 

The Pink Terrace, unlike Te Tarata, looks best from below. There 
is much less of the grand irregularity. It possesses none of the lovely 
azure pools which lie on the successive plateaus of the White Terrace, 
and contribute so much to its beauty ; but its hues are unrivalled, and 
' its regularity is so striking, that it is difficult to believe that it has not 
been struck out of the marble by the chisel of some mighty sculptor in 
the days long gone by, when there were " giants in the land." About 
the middle of the Terrace, on one of the smooth plateaus, visitors, 
after the manner of the English, are wont to write their names. One 
of these is dated 1867 ; so that nearly ten years had elapsed, yet it 
appeared as fresh as the day on which it was written, though in time 
the silicious deposit thrown down from the hot water forms a hard 
coating over and obliterates the writing. If in ten years so slight a 
film is deposited, what an incalculable number of ages must have fled 
before the thickness of many feet which go to form the Terrace can 
have been thrown down. And yet the Terraces and active Geysers of 
to-day are recent compared with those that, so to speak, have had 
their day and died. The shores of Rotomahana are fringed with the 
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skeletons of ancient terraces now defaced and overgrown, but which, 
in their prime, long centuries agone, were rai^bow-hued, glorious and 
beautiful as Te Tarata ! 

After sleeping all night at the foot of the White Terrace, within 
hearing of the roar of many geysers, surrounded by the fitful bubbling 
of numberless " ngawhas," we rose with the sun, and, embarking in 
the small canoe, were carried swiftly down the rapid of Te Ariki, 
surrounded by dense overgrowth, and disturbing innumerable wild 
ducks. In about ten minutes we shot into Tarawera, at the best time, 
as the sun rose over the encircling hills. Paddling slowly down, we 
bade at length a regretful farewell to the varied beauty of the finest of 
the northern lakes; and, arriving at the village, we started imme- 
diately for Taupo, accompanied by a native boy to point out the short 
track winding through the hills to the Taupo, or Napier-road. 

The traveller is recommended, on leaving Wairoa for Taupo, to 
take a guide as far as the Napier-road, as the mountain track is not of 
the plainest, and is occasionally hidden by the dense growth of ferns 
here and there arching overhead ; by taking this track, too, some nine 
miles odd are saved, which is a consideration if the whole distance to 
Taupo — over fifty miles — is to be done in one day. The track branches 
off from the Ohinemutu-road, and runs along the shore of Rotokakahi, 
or the Green Lake, till, at the furthest extremity, the native settlement of 
Eaiteraria is passed ; then, bending to the right of a steep incline, the 
hills lie before us. Here our guide deserted us, after tracing a rude map 
of the track on the sand. What was to be done ? The guide was home- 
ward bent ; to return would be to lose a day. We determined to go on, 
after making a careful copy of the track in our note-book, which we 
found very correct till near the end. After a far from monotonous 
ride for an hour up hill and down dale, mostly through dense fern, and 
crossing several streams we ascended (after a careful survey of the 
route) a steep hill, up which the track led ; but, instead of seeing the 
main road before us, we looked down on a seething plain, " forlorn and 
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wild" almost as that on which Lucifer fell after his nine days' flight ; 
only here one descried, instead of " burning marl," nought but boiling 
pits, terrible and dark as the pool of Malebolge, surrounded by a 
treacherous crust of earth, across which one's "pained steps" could not 
be charmed. Thick steam clouds rose, and multitudinous geysers 
spouted all round. We felt not a little " skeered" till, looking round, 
in the far distance, we beheld our original starting point, Ohinemutu, 
and the shining gleam of Rotorua. Returning to the foot of the hill, 
we found a new track, and in a few minutes were agreeably relieved 
to find ourselves on the broad Napier-road. Before us lay the village 
of Parekarangi, near the foot of Mount Horo-Horo, which raises its 
frowning crest more than 800 feet into the sky, and is an extremely 
picturesque object, the precipitous columnar clifls at the top being 
crowned with thick timber, as also the green slopes at the foot. The 
mountain runs parallel with the road for some miles, and takes some 
time to " turn." On leaving it behind, a wide, barren plain surrounded 
by hills lies before us, at the end of which the road turns sharply 
round and slopes down to the swift-flowing waters of the blue Waikato, 
the noblest stream in the North Island. Here a fine bridge is 
thrown across, and the rugged hills around add their charm to the 
scene ; the most striking object being the tall conical mound of Nihoo 
Te Kiore, or the Rat's Tooth, so called from its appearance. If belated, 
the traveller will do well to pass the night in the hut on the opposite 
side of the river, where rude accommodation can be obtained, as it is 
still some twenty-five miles to Taupo. 

About eleven miles from the Ateamuri bridge, across the Waikato, is 
the native village of Orakeikorako, where one turns off the main road 
to see the Alum Cave, about three miles distant. As this divergence, 
however, necessitates considerable delay, we pushed on for Taupo, or 
rather Tapuaeharuru, signifying "sounding footsteps," from the 
hollowness of the earth to the tread. Here the tourist can indulge in 
the luxury of a good hotel. The next day it is well to take a guide to 
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the Hooka Falls, about three miles from the entrance of the Waikato 
into the lake. The falls are only about thirty feet in sheer height, to 
which a natural race three or four hundred yards long leads down, cut 
by the long-continued action of the water through the hard volcanic 
rock as perpendicularly and neatly as if done by hand ; through this 
race, not on a average more than five-and-twenty feet wide, gradually 
sloping down to the fall, the whole force of the Waikato rushes with 
a mighty impetus. These falls, like those of the Niagara, though, of 
course, proportionately in a less degree, have evidently receded from 
the position they occupied in past ages, till they now form a large 
semicircular gap. There is a Maori tradition that a canoe full of 
Wanganui natives, on a visit to their brethren of the lake, out of 
bravado, attempted to shoot the falls, and were all dashed to pieces 
except one, who, wiser than his fellows, leapt out as the canoe was 
hurried down the narrow channel of the race. Looking down the 
lake, across the expanse of blue water, the view is the finest on the 
North Island ; there, on a fine day, may be seen the smoking summit 
of the active volcano Tongariro, 6,500 feet high, contrasting strongly 
with his mightier brother, Ruapehu, who lifts his shining top, white 
with eternal snow and skirted by hoary glaciers, to a height of more 
than 9,000 feet. The chief of the active craters of Tongariro is called 
Te Ngaruhoe, and is a cone composed of loose cinders, surrounded by 
a steep circular wall or cliff a thousand feet high, with but one opening, 
to the west. It has been scaled by Hochstetter, who gives an 
interesting account of the ascent, and lately by a party led by one of 
the constabulary at Taupo. Ruapehu has never been ascended. By 
day Tongariro discharges steam and sulphurous vapour, and by night 
throws around a ruddy glow ; occasionally bursting into flame. 

A small steamer plies around the lake on certain days, landing pas- 
sengers at Tokano, a native village at the foot of Tongariro, celebrated 
for the number and variety of its hot springs and geysers, which spout up 
many feet in the air, in hundreds all round. This, too, is the genuine 
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Maori country, where the natives of both sexes may be studied to 
advantage, arrayed in a costume convenient if not cumbersome, the 
main business of life at Tokano consisting in bathing all day long. 

At Tokano the four branches of the Waikato, fed by the melting 
snows of Ruapehu, enter the lake, which is called Taupo Moana, or the 
Inland Sea of Darkness. It is by far the largest lake in New Zealand, 
having an area of- 248 square miles ; its extreme length is twenty-five, 
and breadth twenty miles. It fills a cavity of unknown depth, amidst a 
plateau of volcanic origin elevated 1,250 feet above the sea. There is no 
bottom found at 200 fathoms. There is a Maori tradition that its 
waters formerly stood higher, which is not improbable, as the shores 
exhibit three successive terraces, the highest of which is 800 feet 
above the present level. Like the Rhone through Geneva, and the 
Rhine through Constance, the only visible outlet from Taupo is the 
Waikato, though many other streams enter it besides the springs of 
the out-flowing river, which discharges from two hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and eighty millions of gallons per hour. 

After leaving Tapuaeharuru, which we regretted not only on account 
of the natural beauty of the place, but also because we left behind us 
the only good inn between Tauranga and Napier, the road winds up 
hill considerably, till Opepe is reached, a constabulary post, only noted 
for the massacre of the Tauranga cavalry in the late war ; twenty-two 
fell victims to their own rashness and the treachery of the natives. 
The road now becomes level and monotonous fo* twenty miles across 
an arid scoriaB plain, which seems interminable to the rider, and is not 
traversed by the usual clear running streams which meet one every 
few miles in other parts of tlje country. As we go on the district 
loses its igneous character, and we gradually recede from the line of 
volcanic action, though traces linger till we pass far into the coast 
ranges. On leaving the plain, we pass a hut, where wretched accom- 
modation may be had at exorbitant charges. Again we enter the 
picturesque mountain ranges ; before us, near the military station of 
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Rumanga, lies the finest of them, Te Iwi o Makoe, said to be 6,000 feet 
high; thence onward, as far as Tarawera, our resting place for the night, 
fifty-four miles from Taupo, the scenery increases in beauty, the road 
passing between high fern-clad and thickly-timbered hills, along grand 
gorges and overhanging deep ravines, not bare and rocky, but clothed 
with verdure, shaded by vast pines and forest trees, undergrown by a 
dense luxuriance of green shrubs and feathery tree-ferns, interlaced 
with vines and creepers, which lend an almost tropical aspect to the 
vegetation ; far below may be heard the swift rushing of the river, 
hurrying away to its home in the sea. Such is the scenery for fifty- 
miles, and, for its quiet beauty, almost without a rival, though the 
Southern Alps, with their rugged peaks and shining tops cutting the 
pale skies, like the teeth of some gigantic saurian of the by-gone, are 
grander and more impressive. 

From Tarawera to Napier, the distance is nearly fifty miles, through 
very mountainous country. About four miles on, a hill of about a 
thousand feet high has to be surmounted ; after some miles further, the 
Te Hawto, some 2,000 feet high, is ascended, from the summit of which 
the hazy outline of the sea is visible in the remote distance. We pass 
the block-house, now deserted, and descend gradually for six miles to 
the bed of the Mohaka river, a rapid stream, which had in the late 
flood carried away the bridge. On the opposite bank a very steep hill 
rises, along the side of which the road is cut, and leads up to the top 
of the Titokura, where a very fine view is obtained. On descending 
the range, we arrive at Pohui, after which the country becomes much 
less rugged and picturesque, until, fifteen miles further on, the Kaiwaka 
is reached. For the next five miles the road lies along the valley of 
the Esk or Petane, in which distance we cross and recross the bed of 
the river no less than forty-seven times, which is not only wearisome 
but dangerous if there should happen to be a fresh. On emerging, a 
ride of four miles through the richly-grassed meadows and knolls 
brings us to a long sandy beach, leading for several miles to the Spit, . 
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on the opposite side of which is Napier, a pretty little town of some 
3,000 inhabitants, looking out on the blue Pacific. The streets were 
named by Domett after men of note in science and literature — Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Browning, &c The town is well laid out, and has a suite 
of public buildings such as few colonial cities can boast, due perhaps 
not a little to the energy of the late Native Minister, Sir Donald 
M'Lean, whose official duties were chiefly conducted here, and who, 
since our visit, just as he was about to retire from the incessant toils 
and vexation of office, to end his days in well-merited repose, has 
" passed over to the majority," at the beck of that rude messenger who 
enters equally the halls of statesmen and the beggar's hovel ; 

" And shows not Fortune thus how Fame, and Sway, 
And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass thro' each arduous way, 
Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb." 

From Napier to Wellington the shortest route is by the sea, the 
voyage occupying about thirty-six hours ; but the land journey is 
more interesting. This lies through the Ahuriri plains to the " bush," 
which extends for seventy miles, abounding in the finest timber trees, 
hedging in the narrow road in serried and unbroken ranks, and 
forming magnificent vistas of forest growth. On leaving the bush the 
road passes over the lowest and most accessible slopes of the great 
Ruahine Range, down to the Manawatu Gorge, celebrated for its 
rugged grandeur and the thickly-scattered ratas, resplendent in their 
brilliant scarlet flower, in full blossom here in December. We 
cross a fine bridge into the province of Wellington, between which 
and that of Hawkes Bay, the Gorge, flanked by the steep Ruahine 
and Tararua Ranges, is at this spot the dividing barrier. The 
distance from Napier is 105 miles, and about the same to Wellington. 

The road is skilfully cut in the hill side leading down the Gorge, 
and overhanging the river for four miles. The scenery, though much 
lauded by the €( books," is little, if at all, superior to many parts of the 
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road between Napier and Taupo. Five miles lower, and the Manawatu, 
widened by the influx of the Pohangina to a broad rapid stream, is 
crossed by a punt. Fifteen miles further on is the village of 
Palmerston, and a tramway of thirteen miles long brings us to Foxton, 
on the east coast. 

As the road now lies along the " shore of the sounding sea," for 
nearly fifty miles, the hour of starting is governed by the tide, which 
overflows the track at high water. The ocean beach is left, and the 
road winds round the precipitous hill of Paikakariki up to a height of 
1,000 feet, affording a magnificent view of the sea and the country 
around. On a clear day the snowclad cone of Mount Egmont, 
nearly 9,000 feet high, may be discerned almost 200 miles away; 
thence the road descends to the pretty village of Pahautanui 
and harbour of Porirua, the shore of which is skirted, and after 
twenty miles of alternate ridge and ravine, as picturesque as any 
in New Zealand, we suddenly came upon the shores of Cook's Straits 
and the famed city of Wellington. 

" Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace, 
Oh ! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share." 

Wellington is pleasantly situated by the " shore of the sounding 
sea," built in a somewhat similar way, and reminding us of Ventnor, 
in the Isle of Wight, on account of the high encircling range of hills at 
the back of the town, and rising abruptly close to the shore, the debris 
forming a kind of " undercliff," on which the town is mainly built. 
In our opinion Wellington is far from being unpicturesque, though 

'much decried by its neighbours, whose envy, perhaps, its rapid rise to 
prosperity has excited. Its central position on Cook's Straits would of 

m itself give it importance, to which the transfer of the seat of 
government (a sore grief to the denizens of Auckland) has added. 
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The houses are mostly substantial buildings, though built of wood on 
account of the shocks of earthquakes, which have given warnings not 
to be disregarded. Looking southward, the hills on the opposite side 
of the Straits may be seen, and the drives into the surrounding 
country are singularly varied in their beauty, and in this respect 
Wellington has no rival among the cities of New Zealand. 

We left Wellington for the port of Lyttelton, taking our passage 
in one of the fine new boats which perform the coastal service of New 
Zealand with such regularity and despatch. We started at noon, and, 
passing rapidly along the south-east coast, towards evening arrived 
opposite the mighty peaks of the Kaikoura ranges, which rise in three 
distinct tiers, running nearly parallel with the coast, the furthest off 
being the loftiest, the serrated and broken tops being snow-clad 
throughout the year. One of the loftiest and most conspicuous peaks 
is called the " Looker-on," from the form of the crowning pinnacle of 
rock, which resembles a vast solitary figure looking out cold and silent 
on the passers-by o'er the blue Pacific, " keeping watch all around, and 
though inanimate, speaks." 

We do not hesitate to say that on a fine summer's day the sail 
along the Kaikoura ranges is unsurpassed, even by that along the 
Maritime Alps and the Mediterranean ; the rays of the declining sun 
throwing a mellow radiance over the vast slopes of forest green, and 
tinging the distant tops of the rugged peaks, stretching away in 
endless succession, streaked with snow — 

" And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
It's mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like a dolphin whom each pang embues 
With a new colour, as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till — 'tis gone — and all is gray." 

Next morning early we arrived at Lyttelton, which exhibits the 
usual characteristic of the seaport towns of the Middle Island in being 
surrounded by high hills ; the contour of those facing one entering the 
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harbour bears a rude resemblance to the human profile turned up to 
the sky. No less than seven European celebrities are said to be here 
perpetuated in a form " more lasting than marble." The most striking 
of these popular fancy has relegated to that national hero who broke 
the sceptre of Napoleon. There is now communication by rail between 
the port and the rich plains of Canterbury, which, with Otago, 
form the granary of New Zealand; a high hill intervenes, com- 
posed of the hardest rock, through which a tunnel costing nearly 
half-a-million sterling leads to the plains, on which, a few miles 
from the port, Christchurch is built; the number and variety of 
leafy English trees, clear running streams, and handsome buildings, 
reminding one of a thriving English country town in the agricultural 
districts. 

A line of rail extending 100 miles to Timaru, and thence the 
coach and tail, connect Christchurch with Dunedin by land. The 
plains for many miles are covered with " the bearded grain." So rich 
is the land, and suitable the climate, that over eighty bushels per acre 
have been obtained in these provinces, and the average normal yield 
is over twenty. 

From Lyttelton to Port Chalmers, the chief seaport of Otago, is 
about fifteen hours' steaming by sea. From the port a railway runs 
along the shore of the inlet to Dunedin, the largest and most 
prosperous town in New Zealand, originally a Scotch colony, as the 
name indicates, and owing its position to the enduring qualities so 
characteristic of that nation, though the exclusiveness in which 
Dunedin as well as Christchurch was founded has long passed away. 
In both these cities natural tendencies have prevailed, and the elements 
are now "well mixed," as the old poet sings — 

" Si naturam furca expellas, tamen-usque recurret." 

The streets, and especially the churches, in Dunedin will bear 
comparison with any in these colonies. A wise policy has dictated 
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the reserve of a wide belt circling the town, and abounding in the 
shrubs and ferns so characteristic of the vegetation of New Zealand. 

Dunedin possesses a population of over 20,000, and is by far the 
most populous and busy of the New Zealand towns. The estuary at 
the head of which the town is situated might be deepened so far as to 
admit vessels of large size ; several schemes have been propounded 
with this object, but are abandoned or deferred, for want of capital. 
The main body of the town is grouped in a long, narrow, semicircular 
band (of which Princes-street is the centre) around the bay, the 
back-ground being formed of lofty grass-clad hills, with the belt of 
reserve before alluded to. Around these hills there are some fine 
drives, of which that along the range running towards Port Chalmers 
and " The Camp," the magnificent residence of W. J. M. Larnach, M.H.R., 
one of the lately-elected members for Dunedin, is the favourite. 

From Dunedin there are three routes to the Southern Lakes, 
which should be visited, if possible. There is the north route, by 
Palmerston ; the south, by rail to Tokomairiro, called Toko by the 
natives for shortness ; and the route from Toko, by Invercaigill, and 
thence to Kingston by coach and rail, this being the longest of the 
three, but less tiring, since much of the journey is done by rail, for 
which reason we preferred it, returning by the south road. For 
comfort alone, it is better to start and return also by Invercargill, as 
the rail goes within about thirty miles of Kingston at the south end 
of Lake Wakatipu. 

As we leave Dunedin we run through many miles of the yellow 
grain, until Toko is reached ; then we take coach, and cultivation ■ 
diminishes rapidly. We come upon the fertile valley of the Mataura, 
the richest land perhaps in Otago. Here we are relieved again by the 
train, and then pass through much fine cultivation to Invercargill, 
which we reach late at night, having started at seven in the morning. 

Invercargill is the only town in the island which we left without 
regret. It was Sunday, a day in that city sacred to gloomy 
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meditation, if one might judge from the "dour" Caledonian 
countenances around ; added to which, the water at our hotel, said to 
be the best in the place, was simply execrable, being saturated with 
organic matter, from which we suffered untold agonies. The province 
of Southland was formerly included in Otago, but, inspired by that 
flame which has consumed so many " mightier heroes of a longer date," 
the daring spirits of the province threw off the yoke, and obtained 
separation, but were singularly unfortunate in self-government. After 
selling millions of acres of the best land in the province, in an evil 
moment they invested the proceeds in a vast wooden pier extending 
out into the river, which is here very shallow, and further out a vast 
succession of mud flats, in the hope of attracting the trade from the 
port at the Bluff, twenty miles lower down. This ambitious scheme 
brought as great ruin on the contrivers as Cannae did to Hannibal. 
They expected fleets of ships in the river ; but, instead of wharves all 
alive with busy labour, one sees but streets almost deserted, and the 
quay sinking fast into ruin. One miserable wherry alone ventured 
up the channel, and paid the penalty due to rashness, being wrecked on 
the passage. 

At the time of our visit the town was suffering much from the 
depression in trade due to over-speculation. The chief subject of talk 
at our hotel was the insolvency of an ingenious trader, lately arrived, 
who, it seems, obeyed to the letter the scriptural injunction, " Ye were 
strangers, and I took yov, im," 

The railway is completed to within thirty miles of Kingston, at 
the southern end of Wakatipu, and this is by far the easiest route to 
the Lakes. After getting into the mail coach, the road lies along the 
valley leading up to the lakes, between hills which rise into mountains 
and grow more broken and precipitous as we proceed, till the scenery 
becomes thoroughly Alpine in its character. As we pass into the 
mouth, far away, looking west over the great plain which the Oreti 
drains, we catch a glimpse of the mighty snow-capped range which 
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borders the west coast. Further on, here and there, through openings 
in the valley, some of the lesser giants of the north-west — 

" Those silent pinnacles of ancient snow " — 

dazzle the eye. At length, about sunset, we came suddenly on 
Wakatipu, shining and beautiful, of a clearness and depth of colour 
not surpassed by Geneva, mistress of lakes, and wedged in by frowning 
battlements of sheer rock, shooting up into the sky to a height of 
9,000 feet, and at the head of the lake skirted by glaciers. The 
beetling clifls of " The Remarkables" are unrivalled for their precipitous 
grandeur, even in Switzerland itself. 

The lake is sixty miles long, with an average breadth of about 
two. Like the Swiss lakes, it has every appearance of having been 
cut out, in the long past ages of the glacial period, by the action of a 
vast glacier, which has left indubitable proof of its existence in a 
remarkable terminal moraine at Kingston. It would thus seem that 
the cycle of frost in the northern had its counterpart in the southern, 
hemisphere. Like the Swiss lakes, too, Wakatipu is of great depth, 
all att empts to bottom it having proved unavailing. It lies 
1,000 feet above the sea, and is fed by the melting of snows and 
glaciers, its outlet being by the river Kawarau, at Queenstown, which 
is very prettily situated at an angle half way up the lake, to which 
there is access by a small steamer. Kingston consists now of but two 
or three houses, and is but the ghost of its former self, owing its 
decline to the falling off of the gold-mining, for this is the centre of 
the famous gold mines of Otago, which extend all along the valley of 
the Olutha. Queenstown possesses some hundreds of inhabitants, and 
one of the best hotels in New Zealand, at which guides and horses can 
be procured for excursions to the mountains and lakes in the 
vicinity. These lakes are very accessible, and, though smaller, are not 
less beautiful than Wakatipu. Amidst the ruin of many once-famed 
fields, Queenstown has survived the gold fever, and is supported 
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chiefly by the magnificent timber forests which cover the mountain 
slopes at the head of the lake, and also by agriculture ; for here, as in 
California, after the lawless army of miners have vanished " to seek 
fresh fields," the peaceful sower comes, " and will, in following, bless." 
As we leave Queenstown and pass down the valley of the Clutha, 
for nearly 200 miles the efforts of these indefatigable workmen to 
tear the shining metal from the bowels of the hard earth are more and 
more conspicuous. The river banks are burrowed and turned up in all 
directions, while along the mountain side races are cut, extending in 
(me instance, they say, for forty miles. At a few favoured localities the 
mining industry is still carried on with success, but in most it has 
declined ; the once-flushed races have dwindled to 

" Stony channels in the sun ; " 

the ring of the pick and shovel is heard no longer ; and of that busy 
host of stalwart men that spread along the banks of the rushing 
Clutha, the greater part have doubtless passed " to where beyond these 
voices there is peace." 

The rocks in which the gold is found seem to be of the old silurian 
series, traversed by quartz veins, in which the precious metal is 
deposited. The strata are upheaved, and usually dip at a large angle, 
the gold in the river drift being derived from the debris of these. 
Along the Clutha, as in nearly all the river valleys in New Zealand, 
successive terraces of very level and regular formation are to be seen, 
indicating the former river levels. Before leaving the Clutha, we 
must not forget to warn the tourist that this road is the dustiest we 
ever travelled on, and the inns are the most wretched in our experience. 
It is said that Trollope, when travelling here, was compelled to choose 
the worst time of the year, the cold months, for his journey ; and, as 
he was retiring to rest at one of these inns, overheard the landlord, 
who occupied the next room, remark to his spouse, * So this is Mr. 
Anthony Trollope ? He must be a fool to come travelling in this 
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country in such weather as this." With this sage observation the 
veteran novelist is said to have agreed. 

On these goldfields the "heathen Chinee" has planted himself, as 
elsewhere, and in some places almost dispossessed the original owner. 

On arrival at Dunedin we took leave of our good friends there, and 
secured a passage to Melbourne. After incurring the usual penalties 
and paying the forfeit, for " the sea-gods were athirst," and we had an 
unusually rough passage, we arrived at our destination, feeling, as we 
left New Zealand, that "one more dream of life was ended, 1 ' but 
cherishing the memory of much kindness— of images of grandeur and 
beauty, 

" The wonder-works of God and Nature's hand." 

" The scene Was savage, but the .scene was new ; 
This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet, 
Beat back keen winter's blast, and welcomed summer's heat." 

Before concluding the narrative which is the subject of these papers, 

I have thought it would be well, and indeed almost necessary, to add 

some brief notice of that ancient race found in possession of the soil by 

the great English navigator, who, though not the first to discover New 

Zealand, was the earliest to draw the attention of his countrymen to 

those remarkable islands. The honour of first discovery is due to that 

maritime republic, so prolific of daring seamen and so distinguished for 

naval enterprise in the 17th century. In the winter of 1642 the 

Dutch Tasman first sighted and sailed along the west coast of the 

North Island, but without landing, and gave the land the name it now 

bears. 

" He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea." 

Tasman had a boat's crew cut off; and doubtless "eaten," by the 
natives in Massacre Bay. The hostility of the natives may have 
deterred the Dutchman from taking possession of the country for 
Holland, and thus rivalling the fame of the great maritime discoverer, 
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who, just a century and a half before, had "given a new world to 
Castile and Leon." 

More than a century rolled on ere the " pale-face with his canoe 
of thunder" appeared again in the Southern seas, to scatter light 
and gloom, and " bringing those gifts " which have proved so fatal to 
every dusky race with which he had come in contact. In 1769, 
Cook, who was sent to observe the transit of Venus at Tahiti, after 
accomplishing his object, and after a voyage of eighty-six days, 
sighted the north-east coast of New Zealand and landed in Poverty 
Bay. Like his predecessor, the English captain found the natives 
disposed to resist all overtures. Here are his own graphic words : — 
" We landed abreast of the ship, on the east side of the river, which 
was here about forty yards. broad; but seeing some natives on the 
west side, with whom I wished to speak, and finding the river not 
fordable, I ordered the yawl to carry us over, and left the pinnace at 
the entrance. When we came near the place where the people were 
assembled they all ran away. However, we landed, and, leaving some 
boys to take care of the yawl, we walked up to some huts which were 
about 200 or 300 yards from the water side. When we had got 
some distance from the boat, four men, armed with long lances, rushed 
out of the woods, and, running up to attack the boat, would certainly 
have cut her off if the people in the pinnace had not discovered 
them and called to the boys to drop down the stream. The boys 
instantly obeyed, but, being closely pursued, the coxswain of the 
pinnace, who had charge of the boats, fired a musket over their heads. 
At this they stopped and looked round them, but in a few minutes 
renewed the pursuit, brandishing their lances in a threatening manner. 
The coxswain then fired a second musket over their heads, but of this 
they took no notice, and one of them lifting up his spear to dart it 
at the boat, another piece was fired, which shot him dead. When he 
fell the other three stood motionless, as if petrified with astonishment. 
As soon as they recovered they went back, dragging the dead body, 
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which, however, they soon, left, that it might not encumber their flight. 
At the report of the musket we drew together, having straggled to a 
little distance f rem each other, and made the best of our way back to 
the boat, and, crossing the river, we soon saw the native lying dead on 
the ground." 

Here, also, it will be fitting to record the impression made by Cook's 
arrival on the natives themselves. Mr. Polack, who had the account 
from their children in 1836, says : — " They took the ship at first for a 
gigantic bird, and were struck with the beauty and size of its wings, 
as they supposed the sails to be. But on seeing a smaller bird, un- 
fledged, descending into the water, and a number of parti-coloured 
beings apparently in human shape, the bird was regarded as a houseful 
of divinities. Nothing could exceed their astonishment. The sudden 
death of their chief (it proved to be their great fighting general) was 
regarded as a thunderbolt of these new gods, and the noise made by 
the muskets was represented as thunder. To revenge themselves was 
the dearest wish of their tribe, but how to accomplish it with divinities 
who could kill them at a distance was difficult to determine. Many 
of them observed that they felt themselves ill by being only looked 
upon by these atuas (gods), and it was therefore agreed, as the new- 
comers could bewitch with a look, the sooner their society was dismissed 
the better for the general welfare." The idea of revenge was no 
doubt excited by their savage passions, but it was also one of the 
firmest tenets of their religion. Their imagined illness doubtless arose 
from a combination of feelings produced by fear, and their superstitious 
belief in witchcraft. 

It is singular that so remarkable an event as the " coming of the 
white man " should not have been commemorated, but Cook found 
that not a tradition remained of the advent of Tasman. Perhaps the 
Dutch sailors disagreed with the West Coast natives, and it may have 
been thought better that so painful an experience should be forgotten. 
Cook's subsequent intercourse was more friendly. He knew that 
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certain desires and one language were common to the whole world, 
and he determined to gain their affections, if possible, by appealing to 
their cupidity. As he sailed southwards, about noon he came upon an 
island, and saw there numerous natives, as well as on the main land ; 
then a canoe appeared. He had a South Sea Island native, named 
Tupia, on board, who entered into a conversation, and found the 
natives understood him. This is a strong proof of the connexion 
between New Zealand and that chain of Islands to the North. This 
time, however, tl^e natives refused to come nearer to the ship. After- 
wards, the attempts at trade were successful. Here is the first 
mercantile transaction with the Hawke's Bay natives : — " I observed," 
says Cook, " that one man had a skin thrown over him, somewhat 
resembling that of a bear ; and, being desirous to know what animal 
was its first owner, I offered him for it a piece of red baize, and he 
seemed greatly pleased with the bargain, immediately pulling off the 
skin and holding it up in the boat. He would not, however, part 
with it till he had the cloth in his possession ; and, as there could be 
no transfer of property if, with equal caution, I had insisted on the 
same condition, I ordered the cloth to be handed to him, upon which, 
with amazing coolness, instead of sending up the skin, he began to 
pack up both that and the baize which he received as the purchase of 
it, in a basket, without paying the least regard to my demands or 
remonstrances, and soon after, with the fishing boats, put off from the 
ship." 

On Sunday, the 15th, shortly after the above commercial trans- 
action, a canoe came alongside to sell fish. " Among others who were 
placed over the ship's side to hand up what we bought," continues 
Cook, "was little Tangeto, Tupia's boy. One of the Indians, watching 
his opportunity, suddenly seized him and dragged him down into the 
canoe* two of them held him down in the fore part of it, and the 
others with great activity paddled her off, the rest of the canoes 
following as fast as they could. Upon this the marines, who were 
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under arms on deck, were ordered to fire. The shot was directed to 
that part of the canoe which was furthest from the boy, and rather 
wide of her, being willing to rather miss the rowers than to hurt him, 
upon which the others quitted their hold upon the boy, who instantly 
leaped into the water and swam towards the ship. The large canoe 
immediately pulled round and followed him, but some muskets and a 
great gun being fired at her, she desisted from the pursuit. The ship 
being brought to, a boat was lowered, and the poor boy was taken up 
unhurt, though so terrified that for a time he seemed to be deprived of 
his senses. Some of the gentlemen who traced the canoes to shore 
with their glasses said they saw three men carried up the beach, who 
appeared to be either dead or wholly disabled by their wounds. To 
the cape off which this unhappy transaction happened I gave the 
name of Cape Kidnappers." 

Cook contributed what little he could to the civilization of the 
New Zealanders. He left with them the potato, which flourished, as 
well as some other vegetables ; also the pig, which rapidly increased ; 
the goat was a failure. He visited New Zealand several times, 
spending in all 327 days on the coast, and left it for the last time in 
1777. 

At this time the natives were very numerous. Even in 1820, it was 
estimated there were 100,000. They have now dwindled to 40,000, of 
which 37,000 are on the North Island. The disappearance of the 
Maori race may doubtless be attributed in some measure to the 
treacherous " fire-water of the pale-face," but more to the diseases 
that seem to follow in the train of civilization, especially to that slow 
and insidious malady which saps the strength and wastes the breath 
of life, although consumption was not unknown before " the pakeha" 
came, bringing those gifts fatal as Pandora's to the old Greek, but 
with this difference, that Hope is not left behind. The "black" 
appears to melt away before the breath of the European, under some 
subtle influence, as if a mysterious finger beckoned. The only excep- 
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tion apparent is the African, and he succumbs to " inexorable Fate " 
when removed from his home under the burning sun of the tropics. 
" There is no instance on record," says Thomson, " save that of the 
New Zealanders, of the aborigines of the tropics having suddenly 
migrated to the temperate zone without becoming extinct." The 
increased cold is the probable cause of the rich and fertile plains of 
the Middle Island being so scantily populated in comparison with the 
warmer North. 

Their language attests and tradition points to a migration, some 
few centuries bade, from the fabled Hawaiiki, in the Pacific. Various 
facts seem to show that they are of a Malay origin, and have fallen from 
a higher state of civilization than they at present possess ; for instance, 
they now have a very slight acquaintance with -astronomy, but in 
former times, there is reason to believe they were not unskilled in that 
science, so far at least as to be able to steer by the stars. 

Their language is akin to that soft and beautiful tongue spoken 

with varied dialect through the Isles of the Pacific, and seems a 

fitting complement to those "notes of paradise" floating in "dark 

purple spheres of sea," and born of the tropic languor and lotus-laden 

airs of " the Trades," fit to be the speech of those weary of the sea, the 

oar, 

" The wandering fields of barren foam." 

" In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon." 

The frequency of the vowels lends it an Italian softness, but, like that 
of all rude people, it is wanting in inflection and variety of expression. 
The aspirate, the diphthong, and the nasal sound (nga) abound, and 
the roots seem to point to India, the cradle of language, as its birth- 
place. 

" Ye who love the haunts of nature — 

Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 
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And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers, 
And the thunder in the mountains — 
Listen to these wild traditions ! " 

In treating of Maori characteristics, we shall first touch upon their 
domestic relations; though some of them are such as^must not be 
searched into " too curiously." Domestic purity among the women is 
not regarded before marriage, nor highly valued after, though the 
frailty of dusky spouses was a fertile source of war, and doubtless as 
much blood has been shed on the Thames and Waikato as flowed for 
the fair face of Helen on the banks of the winding Simois, and by 
Scamander's classic stream. 

As in the islands of the South Seas, and indeed among all savage 
and semi-civilized tribes and peoples, the practice of infanticide largely 
prevailed, especially of the female children, as they were useless for 
the great object of life, namely, warfare ; for the Maori, in his state 
of nature, was of fiery temper, brave and ambitious, extremely sensi- 
tive to injury or imagined slight, and feeling and treating insult and 
unkind words like a blow. To such an extent *does he carry this 
proud disposition, that in the early days of the Wellington settlement 
some other punishment than imprisonment for theft and other trifling 
offences had to be devised for the Maori, for such indignity could only 
be wiped out by blood ; and murders were committed for this cause, 

" Ere the base days when servitude began, 
And wild in woods the noble savage ran." 

As might also be inferred, the position of the female sex was a 
degraded one, and the " rights of woman " consisted in ministering to 
the wishes of the "stronger half," and in performing the onerous 
duties which were considered beneath the dignity of a " man and a 
warrior." It was owing to the paternal care before alluded to, that 
the women bore to the men the proportion of seven to ten. They are 
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not permitted to take their meals with the men, but afterwards and 
apart A certain kind of food, not a little relished "in the dark 
ages " — the flesh of enemies slain in battle, or sacrificed after, either to 
propitiate the gods, or to the righteous indignation of the victors — was 
always " tapu," or forbidden to the weaker sex. 

This unattractive habit of the New Zealand natives deserves 
notice. Cook and other navigators have given it as their opinion that 
it was the absence of animals fit for food that drove the Maoris to 
cannibalism. And Owen, the great naturalist, has hinted, in his 
researches on the " Moa," that the extinction of that gigantic race of 
birds — once common in the islands — recommended this repulsive 
habit. But those who have been the closest and most accurate 
observers have negatived these theories, and assert that " human flesh 
was never indulged in by the natives as food," but "from motives 
of hatred and revenge, and as a mark of disgrace." They now 
regard that era, as the Arabs do the time before Mahomet, 
as " the period of darkness." Still, it cannot be denied that 
formerly they liked it. One of their proverbs says, "The taste of 
man's flesh surpasses that of all other animals." This has a rich 
epicurean flavour about it, worthy of the most delicate and refined 
stomach, and remarkable as the evolved thought of a people so little 
distinguished for high culinary art. The first Europeans who fell 
victims to this inclination were ten of Tasman's sailors (l^efore 
mentioned) in 1642. Cook, on his second voyage, had a boat's crew 
entombed in a similar manner in 1774 ; not long after, the French 
explorer, Marioii de Fresne, was devoured, with many of his crew, for 
having desecrated the "sacred places." Tradition does not relate 
whether the English, French, or Dutchmen were preferred. In 1822, 
after the capture of Tohara, on the Thames, by Hongi (the Napoleon 
of New Zealand), his army devoured 300 persons, either killed in 
" glorious battle's splendour," or, as prisoners, sacrificed after. Should 
the son of a fighting chief not be present at this celebration* 
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a basket of the delicacies is kept for him, so considerate are they of 
the friendly and the absent. It is usually affirmed that the Maoris 
are deficient in strong feeling of a tender nature. The great warrior 
above mentioned is, at least, an exception ; grief for the loss of his 
brother so affected him that he twice attempted suicide. Surely 

" Grief for the dead, not virtue can reprove." 

They are careful of life; but when dark death draws near, and 
fate is inevitable, they meet their destiny with the stoicism of an 
Indian. 

Slavery was also one of the institutions of the country. Before 
1830, one-tenth of the whole number of New Zealanders were slaves ; 
this was the hard lot of all captured in war, with their wives and 
children, for ever. There was no such custom as our exchange of 
prisoners — at least, so as to restore the captives to their former rank 
and position ; they were still degraded, and eternally infamous. This 
stain seems to have been a politic infliction, to render their warriors 
courageous in fight. Death was the punishment for disobedience or 
attempt to escape ; otherwise, their condition was not cruel, with this 
exception, that they were occasionally sacrificed at the death of a chief, 
to attend him in the next world — a grisly hecatomb — and sometimes 
killed and eaten on less momentous occasions. Speedy death was the 
common fate of captives taken in war; but it was reckoned the 
highest refinement in cruelty, as in our ordinary executions, to allow 
the victim to know his impending fate. Thus, " a number of Maoris 
were captured near Tarawera, and it was arranged that if the 
victorious chief concluded a speech with a certain word, having no 
reference to violence, all the prisoners were to be tomahawked at once/' 
The Maori considers that it is easy to meet swift death, but awful 
when it approaches by slow strides. He is also honourably distin- 
guished from his American brother by the fact that torture is not 
congenial to his mind, although there are a few terrible instances 
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when it has been put into requisition. In war, his favourite time of 
attack (like that of our "black") is just before dawn; no doubt 
considering the foe more likely to be weary and watchless at that 
"uncanny" hour. In the numerous land disputes that have arisen 
between the settlers and the Maoris, notice has usually been given 
by the latter before violence was resorted to. v 

The original Maori salutation is peculiar to the race — that of 
" rubbing noses ;" and rustic native visitors may be seen at the present 
day, in the towns of Auckland and Napier, as well as in the more 
remote fastnesses, enthusiastically "rubbing" that organ with the 
friends they encounter. Their dress is fastened round the waist like 
a Highland " kilt," the ancient mat of woven flax being now usually 
replaced by a shawl of many colours, with a few of the tail feathers 
of the pheasant in the hair. They are not partial in the hot weather 
to even this slight clothing ; and though compelled, by an edict of Sir 
G. Grey, to wear some covering about the towns and settlements, the 
Maori of both sexes and all ages may not unusually be descried gazing 
with sublime indifference on the traveller, and clad in that ancient 
and celebrated, though somewhat scanty, raiment, so graphically 
described by Rabelais, as " nothing before and nothing behind, and 
sleeves of the same." When clad, their garments are always thrown 
off to work or fight, and in practising the war dance, which requires 
great exertion. 

The Maori temple, or house of worship, is ornamented with 
shells, and presents a picturesque appearance, with a number of Maoris, 
male and female, in their native costume in front. 

The Maoris are very superstitious, conceiving the powers that rule 
the universe to be constantly envious of the happiness of man — as 
some of the Greek poets have represented ; and much cruelty has been 
practised, in the name of religion, to propitiate these jealous deities, 
and avert their anger. The state of mind which excited Hebrew 
speculation as to the special iniquity of " those eighteen men on whom 
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the tower of Siloam fell," in the first century, has its counterpart in 
that of the New Zealanders of the eighteenth. As in the South Seas, 
too, notwithstanding the spread of civilization and the efforts of the 
missionaries, their gloomy tenets still keep a considerable hold on 
them, and often revive when the body is weakened by disease and the 
lamp of life burns low, so invincible is the force of habit and of early 
and hereditary impression. They had faint and confused ideas of 
immortality, as we should expect in those 

" Whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears Him in the wind ; " 

though their nobler intellects quickly apprehended the lofty Hope of 
modern religion and philosophy, and soared high. For instance, H&£ 
the great chief, who attempted to unite the tribes of the North in the 
first great war of 1845, and so long defied the power of British troops 
armed with all the destructive munitions of modern war, when dying, 
at the age of fifty, wrote to Governor Grey, that " his sickness was 
great and his end near ;" but added, " This is not the home of tte 
soul." Noble words ! coming from such a man at such a time. The 
historian relates that those who saw him said that his mind brightened 
as his body decayed under the ravages of that slow but fatal malady 
— the curse of his race — he did not fall at the head of his " brav.es " 
in the glorious hour of victory, less happy than many a meaner 
follower, but found death, in the dark hour of gloom and defeat, 
approaching with that slow and lingering step which his race most 
dread to encounter. But, though grief might cloud his mind and disease 
consume his body, they could ' not subdue his soul ; he was much 
depressed at the gloomy future that he foresaw, with prophetic eye, 
looming o'er his countrymen. As his last hours drew nigh, he beheld 
them in a vision, " drying up like a river when there is no rain," and 
in which it was whispered that " the missionaries would soon toll the 
bell, when there would be none to answer it." 
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" In that vision, vague and cloud-like, 
He beheld his nation scattered, 
All forgetful of his counsels, 
Weakened, warring with each other ; 
Saw the remnants of his people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woful, 
Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 
Like the withered leaves in Autumn ! " 

The Maoris use the same method of reckoning as the Malays, a 

strong proof of their common origin ; they have the numerals up to 

ten. Twelve is " ten and two ;" twenty is " two tens ;" twenty-two is 

made up of " two tens and two ;" and so on. They count up to hundreds 

and thousands, but have no number beyond ; anything over this is a 

" great many." They have no means of recording the lapse of ages ; 

the flight of Time is not measured by years — cycles glide by unnoted ; 

the ever new generations come and go in silence, " and the place that 

knew them knows them no more again, for ever." " Still must they 

trust Tradition's simple tongue" to glean a few names from oblivion. 

To the ancient Maori the weird words of Hiawatha's melancholy song 

are very pertinent : — 

" Great men die and are forgotten, 
Wise men speak ; their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear them — 
Do not reach the generations 
That as yet unborn are waiting 
In the great mysterious darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall be ! " 

They measure by a natural standard, the length of the arm and 
body. We should not forget to mention that, when uncontaminated 
by debasing traffic with the settlers, they are very hospitable. The 
benighted traveller will recall his experience in happier lands, and 
perhaps reflect that 

" Less barbarians would have cheered him less." 

I cannot conclude this sketch without a specimen of the native 
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poetry, some of which is of no mean order, and chiefly composed of 
disjointed lyrics chanted in honour of victory (handed down like the 
Greek songs before Homer), and of elegies on the "mighty dead," certain 
touches of which will recall the " Lament for Bion." 

In 1840, some 500 chiefs signed the "Treaty of Waitangi," 
ceding sovereignty to Great Britain. This step was rendered 
necessary by the proceedings of the first commissioner sent over, by 
whom much foolishness was done. The great Taupo chief, Te Heu 
Heu, would not sign, and afterwards taunted his countrymen thus : — 
" You are slaves, and your power and dignity is gone ! Mine is not 
I stand alone in New Zealand— the only chief and free man left." 
This proud chief not long after came to a tragic end. The village of 
Te Rapa, where he and his tribe lived, stood at the south-west end of 
the great inland Lake of Taupo. The formation of the ground is 
volcanic, and the sub-surface eaten away and honey-combed with 
boiling springs and geysers. Ruapeku, close by, more than 9,000 
feet high, clad in eternal snow, lifts his shining head into the 
sky, while Tongariro frowns near, the smoke-cloud from the top 
showing that he is hot and angry. On 7th May, 1846, a slip occurred 
in the mountains over the village, and the chief, with his six wives 
and fifty-four of his tribe, were buried alive. His successor composed 
the following lament : — 

i. 
" See o'er the heights of dark Taohara's mount 

The infant morning wakes. Perhaps my friend 

Returns to me, clothed in yonder gossamer cloud. 

Alas ! I toil alone in this lone world ; 

Te Heu Heu went, and I am all alone. 

IL 

" And art thou gone ? The mighty, great, 
And proud ! — who wert a spreading tree to shade 
The people when dark death did hover near. 
Ah ! what strange god has dealt so strange a death — 
Thy tribe and thee. 
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in. 

" Oh, turn again thy bold athletic frame, 
And let me view thy skin carved o'er with lines 
Of bine ; and let me see thy face 
So grandly chiselled with various forms. 

rv. 

" The mount of Tongariro rises lone ! 
The stars are shining faintly in the heavens ; 
For Atutahi and Rohua-kan-tangata 
Are gone ; and the bright star that shone 
Beside the milky-way — but emblems these 
Of thee, the friend I loved ! 
Why hast thou left behind the treasures rare 
Of thy famed ancestor, 
And wrapped thyself in night ? 
Cease slumb'ring, son of Rangi ! wake 
And take thy battle-axe, and tell 
The people of the wonders that shall be ! " 

There are a few more verses, and in the main I have followed 
Davis's translation, as also in the following lines, written by a father 
on the loss of his son : — . 

" My son, can I thee e'er forget, though thou art gone 
Far hence, when the deep springs of love 
Paternal now are bubbling o'er? 
The thoughts are all confused, o'ertaken by a storm. 
Thee, whom I fed with fish which line the rocks, 
And skirt the ocean's shore, 
And taught to meet the foe ; 
And whom I used to press unto my breast ! 

Behold thy lines 

O'er which I weep— thy books I hide away 
For the long years a memory of thee." 

Surely this is a not unworthy wail, possessing much tenderness of 
grief, telling of " green household loves and memories" — of the 
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perennial feelings of the heart, and that now, as in the days of that 
sweet singer of old, they cannot be imprisoned — 

" Continuo audita voces, vagitas et ingens." 

The traditionary lore of this people is worth preserving; in the 
fierce struggle for existence it is certain they are destined to vanish, 
" handing the sceptre to others." The sternest iconoclast and utilitarian 
can scarcely but regret the departure of a race not devoid of interest, 
nor without the elements of romance, and sigh at the disappearance of 
one more "happy hunting ground" of the imagination before the 
ruthless march of civilization and the all-devouring maw of time. 
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NOTES OF A SUMMER TRIP TO TASMANIA. 



" I longed to see the isles that gem 
Old ocean's purple diadem ; 
I sought by turns, and saw them all — 

Some are dead, and some are gone. 
And some are scattered and alone, 
And some are in a far oountree, 
And some are restlessly at home ; 
Bat never more, ah ! never, we 
Shall meet to revel and to roam." 

The nomadic instinct is strong in man ; we feel its impulse as boys, 
when, eager-hearted, we set out to camp by some mountain stream or 
secluded valley, to fish or shoot ; and its influence seizes again on us as 
men, when we have long settled down to the mill-round and dull 
trammels of business, when the exuberance of lusty youth has 
departed, or its lustre dimmed somewhat by the labour and grief 
which the fleeting years bring in their train. The emotion which the 
magic word " holiday" excites in the boisterous schoolboy never wholly 
dies out. So, we said to ourselves, in the last days of December of the 
dying year 1877, we will leave for awhile the fierce excitement and 
the throngs of men, for the clear trout streams, the pleasant valleys, 
the snow-capped mountains, and shining lakes of Tasmania. Our 
thoughts went with the chief actor in Milton's great epic — 

" Thither let us tend 
From off the tossings of these fiery waves, 
And rest, if any rest can harbour there ! " 
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Change of scene and air has not yet become a necessity in New 
South Wales as in England, where the toilers of great cities seek — 
among the heather hills of Wales and Scotland, amidst the never- 
failing beauties of Killarney, in the dark pine forests or on the snows 
of the mighty Alps — to restore the nerve-power wasted in the rough 
struggle for existence in the workshops of the world. Sydney and 
Melbourne in this respect bear the same relation to Hobart Town that 
London stands in to Sydney and Melbourne; but, as the hungry 
generations tread us down, this necessity will arise.* Tasmania is 
destined to be the Switzerland of the South ; more easily reached than 
New Zealand, with a finer climate, it is scarcely less interesting and 
beautiful As a health resort it is not inferior, except that the far- 
famed hot springs are wanting ; the trout and salmon streams should 
be an angler's paradise. For those whose minds are not sportively 
inclined, calmer pleasures here are to be found. 

" He that is lonely, hither let him roam, 
And seek complacence in congenial earth ; 
This is no lightsome land of social mirth, 
But he whom sadness sootheth may abide, 
And scarce regret the region of his birth ! " 

Under these varied influences, and in this mood, seeking fresh 
fields and a " cooler air," we went forth, on pleasure bent, in the good 
ship Ta$rnan t of appropriate name, for posterity has done tardy justice 
to the discoverer of the most southern part of the Australian 
continent ; happier in this instance than the great Genoese, who gave 
a new world to Castile. 

It takes between two and three days, in fine weather, to reach 
Hobart Town by sea ; from our experience we strongly advise those 
who wish to curtail the maladies of the sea to go overland to 
Melbourne, and thence to Launceston, the voyage over being of 
scarcely twenty-four hours' duration, which is a great consideration to 
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many travellers, leaving the longer sea trip to those hardy argonauts 
who have the dura ilia messorum, and who are gifted with the 
most provoking veracity, no matter how hard it blows, and in the 
roughest weather turn on their less fortunate brethren a countenance 
beaming with the most irritant of smiles. We set sail under fair 
auspices, and congratulated ourselves on fine weather, being deceived 
by the calmness ' of the " briny monster," the glassy plain of the sea, 
beautiful and treacherous as the smile of woman ; for, hardly had the 
broken blue outline of the Australian coast faded away, when we came 
in for rough water. We thought that many wanderings over the 
stormy main had made us invincible, but we soon had the conceit 
taken out of us. The saloon and deck were almost deserted, a few 
remaining in " abject wretchedness," and we also were at last drawn 
with reluctance to " seek solitude" in our stuffy cabin, suggestive of 
suicide without the aid of a charcoal furnace. Outside the tropics 
all the romance of the dark-blue ocean ends with the shore. We shall 
never, never trust Byron again ; rather that later voice which sings — 

" Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 
Vaulted o'er the dark-blue sea. 

Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? " 

The " deep's untrampled floor " has no longer charms for us. But 
even the slowest agonies have an end — " the longest weariest river 
winds somewhere safe to sea " — and early on the morning of the third 
day out Cape Pillar was sighted, which all who could crawl up on 
deck had risen to see. The formation of this part of the Tasmanian 
coast is basaltic, similar in structure to the rocks forming the Giant's 
Causeway and the caves of Staffa and Iona ; these regular piles and 
vast pinnacles were struck by the cunning hand of nature out of a 
glowing mass of molten lava, in the dim remote past — a memorial of the 
bygone. Here and all round for many miles, far away to Cape Raoul, 
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rise the tall basalt columns majestic out of the deep, stirred now only 
by a fine ripple as we steam along in the solemn silent dawn under 
the lee of these cliffs, which shoot up to a height of 900 feet, 
in solitary fantastic pillars, forming lofty buttresses like castle 
battlements, or the tall spires of an old cathedral, the temple of the 
gods. This pile, in its vast magnificence, might be taken as a type of 
architecture, not evanescent and fleeting, as the puny structures of 
man, but immortal and imperishable. During what untold forgotten 
ages have these mystic columns in lonely grandeur fronted the blue 
Pacific fretting idly at their base ! Vast races have perished, " leaving 
do rack behind ;" and the life of continents has changed since they 
were lifted from their ocean bed. 

These capes are a noble sight Gradually as we speed along swiftly 
and inexorably as time, we leave them low down in the fine rising mist, 
spreading over the sea-floor. Everyone was now on deck and in good 
humour at the prospect of speedily ending the voyage. After all, the 
ills of life act as a foil to its pleasures, and the man who has never felt 
pain knows not how estimable health is. Before us lies the broad 
blue expanse of the Derwent's estuary, shining bright with golden 
bars in the summer sun; on either side snowy beaches, and "little 
laughing bays, white-flecked with foam," and, towering above the 
scattered buildings of the town, rises the bold summit of Mount 
Wellington. 

More than two centuries have fled since Abel Jan Tasman first set 
eyes on the Tasmanian coast, pushing his way on to New Zealand, 
where the hostility of the natives proved so disastrous. The great 
navigator mast have sighted the southern extremity, as he believed 
the land to be, and laid it down in his chart as, part of the Australian 
mainland. Not for long after were the straits discovered, and this 
island found to be an " out-lier " from the continent. In 1769 came 
Cook ; but " Van Diemen's " Land was not colonized for half a century 
later. The island was so called after the Governor of the Dutch East 
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Indies; and thereby hangs a romance. There was a soft- spot in the 
heart of this tough old sailor ; he, too, 

" Had sunned himself in beauty's eyes 
And felt his soul grow tender " 

at the Governor's hearth, in the distant Indies, ere he sailed forth to 
win immortality ill unknown seas in quest of new worlds. The dust 
of centuries has settled down like a pall on the name of Marie Van 
Diemen, and history tells not in idle gossip whether she was young 
and handsome or shrewish and decrepit ; let us think that valour was 
his and beauty dwelt with her. This much alone we know, she 
must have seemed very fair to Tasman. The theme which made 
Petrarch's song divine was not unwelcome here. The bold sailor, in 
achieving fame, has rescued from oblivion the name of his 
mistress, in whose honour he is said to have named this southern 
land, which seemed to him but a reflex of her beauty, or perhaps 
he gave the name in hope to touch the obdurate heart of old 
Van Diemen. Things did not turn out well in this quarter for 
Tasman. Whether it was that he brought back more fame than 
fortune ; whether Marie had grown cold, or some more wily and less 
ambitious youth had forestalled him, we know not ; but this he found, 
that the wind had changed there, and he was unsuccessful What 
eventually became of Marie, " how lived, how loved, how died she," 

" There is'no tongue to tell, no stone to say." 

All has vanished with the vanishing years into the dim distant past. 
Her memory hangs down to our time by this thread ; this broken tale 
is all we know of her he loved ; but, depend upon it, this passion had a 
good deal to do with the adventurous quest of Tasman ; at least, we 
like to think so. Posterity, nearly always unjust, would have none of 
such sentiment, and has changed the name to that which the island 
now bears, " Tasmania/' which is likely to last as long as the colonies 
endure. 

. _ _ 
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Hobart Town, though not the first settlement, has obtained the 
premier place in the colony; Launceston, the foremost competitor, 
would seem destined to eclipse her rival, on account of her position 
nearer Melbourne, and the extent of rich agricultural plains around, 
but for the disadvantages of navigation — the North Esk, on which the 
latter is situated, dwindling at low tide to a stream little better than 
a ditch. Hobart Town lies very prettily on the slopes of the hills 
surrounding Mount Wellington, -shelving down gradually to the deep 
waters of the broad Derwent. Art has not added much to the natural 
beauty of the site, and one element is wanting — it is not terraced like 
some of the Italian towns. Still, it is a clean and well-built city ; the 
streets, like those of Sydnej r , are not too regular, and in this, as in 
other respects, remind us of England. The buildings, too, though not 
imposing, are sightly and well-finished structures, of that fine-grained 
sandstone so plentiful here — pleasing to the eye, and forming a 
striking contrast to the dark and sombre piles of the Melbourne 
warehouses. The Government offices and Supreme Court are in close 
proximity, and, with the banks, form the finest buildings ; scattered 
here and there along the way, in not ungrateful variety, are the red 
brick dwellings, reminding one of the olden time, which the " stone 
age" is superseding. The gardens before almost every cottage are 
well garnished with flowers, especially brilliant with the bright scarlet 
geranium, which has made its home here, and almost dazzles the eye, 
massed in thick profusion on the walls ; we are reminded of Auckland, 
but the magnificent Rata is wanting. The roads, like almost all those 
throughout the colony, particularly the Launceston, are macadamized 
and well made. They are the result of prison labour. 

Hobart Town contains over 20,000 inhabitants. It is difficult to 
believe how this multitude can thrive ; we are struck by the com- 
parative absence of business, after leaving the crowded thoroughfares 
of the neighbouring colonies ; we miss the faces, eager, preoccupied, 
and the wharves all alive with busy labour. The whaling trade, 
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however, is said to be reviving. Perhaps Tasmanians may console 
themselves with Cobbett's famous dictum, that "great talents are 
wanted in the hives of men, but are seldom bred there." After wool, 
fruit is one of the staple products, and the manufacture and export 
of jam go on briskly ; there are numerous breweries, and excellent ale 
is the result; but there is no outlet for labour and capital, like the 
vast pastoral plains of New South Wales, in the west, with her fertile 
coast district, and rich alluvial soils- of the northern rivers. In the 
mountainous, thickly-timbered tracts of the interior of Tasmania, 
available " country " is limited ; and this fact, with the cold winters, 
accounts for the paucity of sheep, and the fineness of the wool does not 
make up for want of numbers. Runs, such as we find on our great 
Western plains, each larger than an English county, and supporting 
over 100,000 sheep, are unknown here. The ironworks have proved a 
failure. Tin lies in immense quantities in some of the streams, and 
also in true lodes and veins, but present prices are not encouraging. 
Agriculture and the growth of cereals will, doubtless, improve, but 
they cannot rival that of New Zealand, with her moist, equable 
climate, her alluvial plains, and the rich volcanic soils of her mountain 
slopes. Tasmania has the true Australian climate, and is subject to 
destructive droughts, from one of the most serious of which it is now 
suffering. From the tariffs to the seasons, it will be seen that nothing 
affecting the Australian colonies is foreign to Tasmania. As numbers 
grow here, the present industries cannot absorb the increasing 
population ; obviously many must emigrate, and this yearly flight of 
the bolder spirits leaves the colony depopulated of the flower of its 
youth — depressed as France was by the wars of the first Napoleon. 
They say this is no place for a young man without capital or an 
established business. This " want of go," a certain somnolence and 
languor, hangs over Tasmania like an enervating miasma, and 
simulates an unreal decrepitude. Trollope suggests that this inactivity 
is due to the cruelty of the Victorian tariffs, and pictures Tasmania 
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<( weeping " for her jam-pots, and disconsolate because ihey were not 
But man cannot live, nor can a colony flourish, on jam alone, and, 
despite all tariffs, this natural exodus must continue. Tasmania will 
be, not the workshop, but the pleasure-ground of the colonies. 

The churches and schools are numerous, and the average standard 
of education good ; hence it surprises one to see the hordes of larrikins, 
boys and girls, " troops of Midian," in the streets on a holiday night 
This larrikin element is mostly in the passive state, undeveloped at 
present — the " larva " of larrikinism, one might call it. Here, as in our 
own cities, is food for the reflective statesman; how is this fast- 
growing evil to be met ? 

The water supply is good, and is brought in from the numberless 
clear streamlets coursing down the ravines of Mount Wellington. 
Two other matters were to us notable. In the midst of a little well- 
kept square in the centre of the town, surrounded by a pretty fountain 
and rock-work, is a fine bronze statue of Sir John Franklin, once 
governor here. It is strikingly appropriate, and in good taste, and it is 
a fitting tribute of the affection of the South towards the " heroic 
sailor soul," whose bones "the white North holds" in icy grasp. 
Secondly, there is an old cemetery, also near the middle of the town, 
into which it is difficult, but possible, to enter without committing 
suicide — now disused, undeservedly ill-kept, and overgrown with briars 
and tangled weeds. This should not be, because it is remarkable, and 
on these smouldering stones is written the history of the place in 
petto. Many officers seem to have been buried here, and former 
magnates of the land, who lived their little day and vanished. The 
number of drownings is remarkable. The inscriptions on the stones 
will reward the curious ; some are the reverse of complimentary to 
the Faculty, a few border on the irreverent, many are beautiful. 
This cemetery should be made sightly, as befits a place of rest 
and peace. 

" This is the place of thousand tombs." 
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It should whisper repose, and seem to say, " Welcome, all ye that are 
weary ; here for you also there is rest." In its present condition it is 
unworthy of Hobart Town. 

We had intended to say a word on the dangerous topic of Tasmanian 
politics, but shall refrain. Suffice it to say that here, as nearer home, 
that bitter definition of Johnson's might not be ill-fitting — " Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel." One or two noble exceptions stand 
out, like the old monuments at Rouen above the dead, barren plain, 
representing the grandeur of principle. Their voices are lost amidst 
the throng of louder demagogues in these later days. Here, too, the 
moneychangers have entered into the temple, even if they have not 
yet made it a " den of thieves." 

This, too, is aggravating, and apt to make a visitor, on a hot day, 
profane: by some oversight some of the streets are but partially 
numbered, and others have part of one side in blank. This occasioned 
us much unnecessary tramping, and we hasten to lay this grievance 
before the Corporation, at the same time suggesting to that body that, 
when this is remedied, a carriage-road up Mount Wellington would be 
extremely grateful. 

" Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit trees ; 
Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 
This is the forest primeval, but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the huntsman ? 
Still stands the forest primeval ; but under the shade of its branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language." 

Undoubtedly, to the visitor looking round from Hobart Town, the 
most picturesque object in the landscape is the lofty, irregular summit 
of Mount Wellington; it draws the eye of an Alpine traveller and 
lover of mountain scenery towards it with irresistible fascination. 
We gazed with a longing that would not be satisfied on its solid 
outline, standing in bold relief against the sky, clad in a thin purple 
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haze like a fine veil, as it shimmered in the blue, too "preoccupied 
with heaven to think, even with contempt, on the designs of a son of 
earth to reach its crest." We rested, then, from our labours on the day 
of our arrival, and on the next set off early and alone to scale the 
mountain's height, and see if former experiences had been forgotten, 
much in the humour in which a friend of ours writes : — " There are 
moods when the mother is glad to get rid of her offspring, the wife 
of her husband, the lover of his mistress, and when it is not good to 
keep them together ; at rare intervals it is well for the soul to feel the 
influences of that society where none intrudes ; the peaks wear a 
more solemn aspect, the sun shines with a more effectual fire, the blue of 
heaven and the silence of earth are more awful, the air seems instinct 
with religion, and the hard heart of man becomes as tender as a little 
child's." It is some ten miles from the town to the " pinnacle " of the 
mountain. For some miles the road leads towards the Huon, from 
which a track, gradually increasing in abruptness and roughness, con- 
ducts along the main spur to the top. Here the track almost vanishes, 
but is rudely marked out by juttings of stones, which we follow 
without difficulty, and a little clambering for a couple of miles along 
the level plateau brings us to the cairn of stones which marks 
the summit and overhangs the town, whence the best view is 
obtained. The view on a fine day, such as this was, well 
repays the labour of the ascent. To the left the Derwent winds 
up the valley, between lofty hills, like a silver thread; on the 
right are the entrances to Brown's Biver and the Huon; below, 
and looking deceptively near, are the white walls of the town and 
bright blue waters of the land-locked broad estuary of the Derwent, 
from this height apparently placid and unruffled as a mirror, narrowing, 
as it runs inland, to a silver thread winding between the distant hills. 
The surrounding inlets of the sea appear as a succession of azure lakes, 
fringed with snowy beaches in graceful, irregular curves, reminding us 
strangely of the blue pools lying on the white terraces of Botomahana. 
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Behind us rise tiers, of lofty ranges, with considerable patches of snow 
— a continent of mountains, heaped together in picturesque confusion ; 
some of these distant peaks are nearly 6,000 feet in height. Mount 
Wellington is not much over 4,000 feet, or a little less than Snowdon, 
which it resembles in the ascent, and also in the cold mists which so 
often surround its top, and in the haze which spreads in from the sea ; 
on a windy day the air is almost freezing. There was no snow lying 
on the plateau or in the crevices of the rocks at the date of our visit ; 
nor are there any trees on it, only in places a spongy kind of peat, 
coarse grass, and scattered tufts of gorse. The lower slopes are well 
covered with tall timber, the bluegum of Tasmania and stringybark 
being conspicuous. These look well from below, but from above the 
eucalyptus is a bare and unlovely tree. The mountain is built of vast 
columnar slabs of basalt set on end, like those at Cape Pillar and the 
surrounding coast. On the top these slabs have the appearance of giant 
paving-stones, here and there standing out like mighty monuments, and 
projecting into great boulders, forming, by the long action of the 
weather, what are popularly known as cheese-rings and rocking-stones, 
as if it were the burial place or playground of a bygone race of gods. 

The wild flowers are pretty, and peculiar to the place ; a delicate 
blue flowering shrub, which fringes the road in places, and the native 
jessamine, hanging in pendulous festoons from the trees in the ravines 
and deep glens, are very noticeable. The gay convolvulus we did not 
see. Animal life is conspicuous by its absence, being represented on 
the mountains chiefly by a shy little brown lizard, darting out every- 
where from the crevices in the path, disporting himself in the warm 
sun, and oft-times narrowly escaping destruction. Song birds are few, 
and we missed the pleasant tinkling of the bell-bird, so characteristic 
of our own deep gullies. 

On descending the mountains we scrambled down along the water- 
course of a very beautiful rocky gorge, appropriately called the " Fern- 
Tree," for seldom have we seen so many feathery tree ferns gathered 
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in so narrow a space ; a clear ice-cold streamlet courses down the centre, 
almost hidden from the sun by the tall trees and dense foliage of the 
undergrowth, till it falls into a cascade of silver bars, gleaming white 
against the black rock, edged with dark-green moss and fern, which 
also clothe the thick brown stems of the tree ferns, twisted into 
fantastic shapes, and add great variety to the colouring. The rich 
brown and delicate green, so harmoniously blended, charm the eye of 
a painter. For more than a mile we follow down the winding path, 
constantly crossing myriads of fallen trunks, now in turn forming the 
rich mould of this most secluded valley. As we look around we see 
the Spoiler has been busy ; death and beauty have joined hands here, 
and life has clothed in tender green the decaying branches. The deep 
unbroken silence of the place is not its least charm. Such a solitude 
is described in the splendid vision of him who wrote thus : — 

" At last methought that I had wandered far 
In an old wood, fresh washed in coolest dew ; 
The maiden splendours of the morning star 
Shook in the steadfast blue. 

" Enormous elm -tree boles did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky brush, and, underneath, 
Their broad-curved branches fledged in clearest green, 
New from its silken sheath. 

" There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 

Nor any song of bird, nor sound of rill ; 
Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 

Is not so deadly still 
Ab that wide forest." 

Doubtless there is much noble scenery in New South Wales ; and 
in the remote gorges of the Blue Mountains, hidden from the scorching 
sun, there may be spots as beautiful as this, but they are far away 
from the city, and inaccessible. Here, however, picnic parties drive in 
crowds every holiday. At the lower end of the valley seats and 
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tables have been erected for these roisterers, under a grove of tall tree 
ferns. The days of this grove are numbered. Philistines have 
hacked with axes and cut with knives their initials on the brown 
stems, and, unless this vandalism is prevented, no future generation 
will gaze upon the leafy wonders of the " Fern-Tree" — it will have 
passed like a dream. 

We came here again on New Year's Day, and found every corner 
and secluded spot alive with pleasure-seekers ; the green sward covered 
with youthful couples mingling in well according bands, and beguiling 
the hours in the mazy dance. These sights should smooth the brow 
of the statesman, for they speak of the happiness and contentment of 
a people. Doubtless around us was many a toiler snatching a moment's 
forgetfulness of the dull round of labour. Troops of children made 
the woods resound with shouts and merry laughter — 

" Tribes of the wandering foot, unwearied breast." 

Some of the children here are very handsome and Saxon-like, with 
their blue eyes and hair flowing and golden as the sun-god of the 
Greeks. The philosophic gazer "grieves that they should e'er be 
older." It may be treason to say so, but in our opinion they are far 
prettier than their full-grown competitors for the palm of beauty, for 
which Tasmania is so celebrated, and which the cold climate fosters, 
though it struck us less forcibly than most visitors. If one be resolute, 
he can gaze on the countenances of the Tasmanian belles and live. 
We usually feel a passing shadow of disappointment on beholding that 
which we have heard greatly eulogised. 

Another of the notable features of this Huon-road is the number 
of giant trees that rise around it, some to a height of nearly 300 feet; 
we measured one, lying on the ground, almost 150 feet to the first 
branch, and three feet thick at that part. Another, still standing, 
must have been without a branch to 180 feet, and twelve feet thick 
at the base, the leaves on the top seeming a mere handful 
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comparatively.- One old root, which we did not see, is said to be 
sixty feet in circumference. These trees are only less lofty than the 
Gippsland gums, and rival in height the far-famed pines of the 
Mariposa valley ; they are bluegums, nourished in the rich volcanic 
soil of the mountain slopes, and the decayed branches of their fallen 
brethren. Eucalypti so shapely we have not yet seen ; their shafts 
are straight and symmetrical as a pillar, they are thickly planted, and 
tower overhead in stately grandeur, 

" Like the tall mast of some high admiral" 

It is a pleasant drive of twenty-two miles, winding between the 

hills, from Hobart Town to the Huon, the road being lined by 

flowering shrubs and dense fern groves. Attention is called, also, to 

the reclining mountain figure of the " Huon belle." The outlines are 

well cut against the sky. She rests there in dignified repose, in her 

mantle of green and blue, changing to purple and gold under the rays 

of the evening sun ; or paling, in the ghostly light of the moon, tinged 

with a silver fringe, she sleeps in more than royal splendour. In the 

soft haze of moonlight the mountains are more suggestive than under 

the fierce rays of the "garish day," and only want a history and 

associations to make them immortal. The latter are not altogether 

wanting. 

" Some remembrance more sublime 
Than the tattered pall of time." 

The Huon stream itself is dark and silent and deep as the fabled 
Lethean river, whereof who sips 

" Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain." ■ 

This liquid would bring a good marketable price per pint from some 
folks at the present day. The water of the Huon has a peculiar but 
pleasant taste, contracted, perhaps, in running over the peat beds in 
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its course : to this also, perhaps, the sombre colour is owing. A lady 
told us she liked the Huon water so much that she believed its virtues 
would revive her if dying, and almost restore her when dead. This 
district is famous for the perfection. of its raspberries, great quantities 
of which are exported to Melbourne in the season. We tasted them 
with cream, and pronounced them good. Many acres of vines have 
been destroyed by the drought which has devastated Tasmania during 
this summer. There are Huon Falls, which are worth visiting. Fish 
are plentiful in the river — trout, and grayling (called the " cucumber 
fish"), which have a very delicate flavour. Altogether this is a pleasant 
spot ; and a week can be spent quietly and agreeably here by one who 
does not disdain repose, and who loves raspberries and fishing. The 
sport reminds us too forcibly of Johnson's famous epigram of the worm 
and fool ; so, after once toiling " the whole day and taking nothing," 
we retired from the business, determined to waste no more valuable 
temper over it. This amusement is too expensive. 

" Das wasser rauscht, das wasser schwoll, 
Ein fischer sass daran." 

— Goethe's "Fisherman." 

" The water rushed, the water swelled, 
A fisherman sat by, 
And gazed upon his dancing float 
With tranquil, dreaming eye." 

At the date of our visit Hobart Town was affected, as the other 
colonies, with a flutter at the prospect of war, and those military 
authorities who so elaborately reported on our fortifications were then 
inspecting the Tasmanian defences, if the old earthworks fronting the 
bay can be so called. To the unpractised eye of a civilian it would 
appear to be difficult to make the town safe without expending large 
sums on new works ; and it is felt here that a demand on the tax- 
payers for a large outlay for this purpose would be out of the 
question. Volunteering does not seem to flourish, for we saw nothing 
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of the pomp and circumstance of glorious war ; but on a reserve in the 
town is a sad and deserted remnant of the past, where, erewhile, 
doughty deeds were recalled over the mess-table — the old " barracks," 
for this was a military station, and part of a regiment was located 
here, when bolder policies prevailed in British halls of State, and the 
voices of cold calculators were not raised to shake off the children of 
the Empire. When old Rome recalled her legionaries across the 
Danube, to waste their manhood in her luxurious city, her end was 
nigh. But the " handwriting" had gone forth ; and, at the imperial 
mandate, the red-coats — dear to the heart of Tasmania — recrossed the 
sea. Hinc iltce lachrymce ! In this old barrack the war-drum 
throbs no longer ; the trumpet is unblown ; no strains of martial music 
are borne upon the breeze. Its halls are now all desolate and bare — 
its tenants passed away ; gone are the gay coats of scarlet, and the fair 
sex have ceased to mourn their departure. Here remain only 

" Dim windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. " 

In these piping times one of the mess-rooms is turned into a skating 
rink, and instead of the brave uniforms of old, the belles of Hobart 
Town may be seen skimming the floor, 

" With eyes all brightness and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the hours away with cheerful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tomb ! " 

The reserve is a valuable site, close to the centre of the town. We were 
told the Corporation had an eye to this fact, with a view to replenish 
their chest. These bodies everywhere seem to be in a bad way for 
finances. We hope, for the sake of the rink, their sacrilegious hand 
will be stayed. 

There is a good-sized hall in the place ; and a theatre, equal 
to requirements, was well attended ; but the prices (with good acting) 
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were much lower than in Sydney. The Government House is a 
palatial residence, and perhaps the best finished in the colonies ; not 
built for appearance only. It is erected on the bank of the Derwent, 
on an exquisite site, about a mile and a half from the city, and is 
surrounded by the Botanical Gardens, which are beautiful and well 
kept, though not very extensive. 

One would expect to find the lightest vehicles plying here, as the 
place is so hilly, but it is not sa We saw no American buggies, and 
for hire one only gets a kind of villainous imitation of the Melbourne 
"jingle," or a heavy open carriage that might have been fashioned in 
the early part of the century, and which we have a shrewd suspicion 
is also a cast-off product of the Melbourne workshops, shipped over 
after being superseded; the latter conveyance, however, has the 
supreme merit of being comfortable, and despite the weight, our driver 
hurried along, like unto that famed eastern charioteer, " furiously." 

One of the prettiest and most attractive excursions round Hobart 
Town is the drive to the Trout and Salmon Ponds, beyond New 
Norfolk. Interest in this experiment has not yet abated, though its 
success is said to be now placed beyond doubt, even the sceptical 
authorities of the British Museum being at length convinced; at 
least, we were so told. The salmon trout of the antipodes changes 
his nature if not his spots— for he has been matured in these ponds, 
cut off from the sea — and the salmon commissioners are justly proud 
of their triumphs, obtained at so much labour and expense. New 
Norfolk is easily reached by a good road, which runs along the left 
bank of the Derwent, or by one of the boats which ply on the river. 

Under the guidance of one of the commissioners, our good friend 

A , we started at seven in the morning, going at a rattling pace 

over the well-metalled road, feeling the exhilaration of spirits which 
the fresh morning air, good health, and confidence in an excellent 
"whip" can give. This road owes its superiority to the fact that 
it was part of the great highway to Launceston in the coaching days, 
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and since it has been superseded by the railway has not yet had 
time to fall into disrepair. The railway skirts the road and bank 
of the Derwent as far as the village of Bridgewater, where it crosses 
the river by a fine bridge, at a very sharp curve ; thence it trends 
far away, among the hills, to the north-west. New Norfolk is about 
twenty-four miles from town, and is a pretty country town, much 
frequented by visitors for the sake of the' fishing, and is likely to 
increase yearly. There is good accommodation at the comfortable 
Bush Inn, where also everything that appertained to fishing and 
the comfort of fishermen can be procured. We ordered dinner for 
our return, and took a carriage on to the Ponds, which are seven 
miles from the village, on the little streamlet Plenty, which is an exact 
counterpart of the Scotch trout streams, very clear and cool, celebrated 
as the first home of the salmon in the Southern Seas — 

" Though scarce a name distingmaheth the brook." 

The commissioners have adorned the grounds by planting English 
trees, rows of tall and shapely poplars, and well-grassed lawns, 
green as emerald, notwithstanding the drougBt. Close to the Ponds 
is the prettiest of cottages, surrounded by hawthorn hedges, and 
almost smothered in summer roses, hanging from the eaves and over 
the porch in luxuriant masses of white and pink magnificence. This 
is an ideal cottage, fit to be the home of Tennyson's "Gardener's 
Daughter." The senses are charmed by the repose and quiet beauty 
of the place. One feels as if he could rest for ever here on the soft 
sward under the leafy boughs, watching the spotted trout, the " finny 
darters," as they rise or glide about with calm indifference in the 
crystal water; or lulled to dreamy ease by the low music of the 
babbling Plenty, with a book suited to the genius of the spot, such as 
De Quincey*s " Opium Eater." This Paradise suggests the dolce far 
rviente of sunny Italy. 
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The keeper, advised of our coming, had delayed feeding the fish 
till our arrival. In the breeding-house they are hatched under cover, 
and kept for some six weeks in long shallow troughs, where the water 
is at a temperature of about 59 deg. F. It feels cold to the hand, 
is always running, and percolates through fine zinc gauze, and thence 
passes on to numerous ponds used to separate the fish, and, after this, 
is utilized for irrigating the extensive hop grounds of Mr. Read, from 
whom the place is leased. We saw numerous small fish in the troughs, 
almost ready to be turned adrift. Next the feeding commenced, for 
which pieces of boiled liver are thrown in. Up to this moment one 
sees a few lazy fish moving about, listless and indifferent ; but, on the 
instant, from under the leaves of the broad water lilies, and secret 
hiding-places on the cool bottom, and from under the stones, spotted 
trout flash through the water ; the larger fish gorge themselves first, 
then the shy smaller fry crowd round. From their apparent voracity, 
and the way that they rise in the ponds, one feels a contempt for them 
which they do not deserve, but a sportsman soon finds out that it is a 
case of misplaced confidence. It requires an experienced angler, and 
one who knows the river and their habits, to take these seemingly 
gluttonous fish out of the Derwent, though the river looks all over 
like a trout stream, and one to delight a fisherman's heart ; it is clear, 
with broad reaches and foaming rapids, subsiding at last in the deep, 
silent pools which Izaak Walton loved, stirred here and there by a fine 
eddy, the Paradise of fish. When, however, the weather has long been 
fine, the trout do not rise readily to the fly. 

It is now some years since the young fish from the salmon ova were 
turned out in the river, and, chiefly from the fact that no good-sized 
salmon has been taken, the English authorities, and those in the other 
colonies, have expressed strong opinions that no salmon has ever 
returned from the sea. This opinion is still disputed outside Tasmania, 
and I notice that all the writers handle the subject delicately, as if 
treading on thin ice. In Hobart Town a sceptic, if wise, will do well 
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to keep his mind to himself, for it is a* grave offence to express any 
doubt, especially to one of the commissioners, who hold to the success 
of the venture with the tenacity of men whose reputation is at stake, 
and who have spent immense pains, and not a little fortune, on the 
cast. We hope the " hazard of the die " will turn up favourable, as it 
is already asserted to have done. Unscientific observers like ourselves, 
whose acquaintance with the finny tribes is chiefly of a gastronomic 
kind, would think it an easy matter to determine between a salmon and a 
trout, but nothing is so difficult ; at a certain stage of development, it 
takes, and perhaps we may add baffles, the powers of a skilled 
anatomist. The controversy has waned for the present, but here you 
have only to stir the smouldering fires to find they have not quite 
died out. 

After an hour of pleasant lingering, we bade a reluctant good-bye 
to the ponds, and betook ourselves to Mr. Read's garden, running over 
with its wealth of flowers and fruit. We shall never look upon such 
strawberries and cherries again outside Tasmania. Here the great 
Johnson would not have related that " he never had enough stone-fruit 
to satisfy him at one time." We did ample justice to the cherries, and 
departed, thinking of the lines on Francesca's picture — 

" He who observes it, ere he passes on, 

Gazes his fill, and comes and oomes again. 
That he may call it up when far away." 

We wished that we might so return to this garden, but with a more 
fell intent 

We returned to our host of the Bush Inn, and feasted royally on 
what a great authority pronounced to be a veritable grilse and salmon- 
trout, the king of the denizens of the deep. There was some dark 
mystery as to the taking of these fish, about which we thought it wise 
not to inquire too curiously ; all we know is they were excellent of 

quality, 

" And that good wine ne'er washed down better fare." 
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We drove back to town peacefully and charitably disposed to all 
men, as becomes those who have regaled themselves sumptuously on 

princely fare. A kept up his repute as an able charioteer, despite 

some near shaves of passing vehicles, which gave a pleasant sense of 
peril to the enterprise. The declining sun lingered with mellowed 
splendour on the brow of Mount Wellington, loth to depart, and as 
the lengthening shades of evening crept in sombre grey over the valley 
of the Derwent and up the mountain slopes, we felt we had added one 
more to the sunny recollections peopling the realms of the past, whose 
lustre no sum of years can dim, nor grief eat away — the flowery 
meads of memory over which no serpent's trail has passed, no dark 
shadow has been flung. 



" High barrows, without marble or a name, 

A vast untitled and mountain-skirted plain, 
And Ida, in the distance, still the same, 

And old Scamander, if 'tis he remain ; 
The situation still seems formed for fame, - 

A hundred thousand men might fight again ; 
But where I looked for Ilion's lofty walls 

The quiet sheep feeds." 

The rivers, mountains, and lakes of Tasmania have a pretty medley 
of European, biblical, native and classic names. Almost all lands are 
represented. Palestine lives again here in Jericho and Tiberias. Ben 
Lomond and Nevis remind us in their names, equally with their 
craggy grandeur, of the heather hills of Scotland. The flowing Nive, 
and the blue Nivelle, speak of many a hard-fought field in the 
pleasant land of France, where their prototypes, after the slaughter of 
many a doubtful day, 

"Ran all redly till the morning beam." 
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In the centre of the island, round the beautiful Lake St. Clair,- rise 
the snow-clad Olympus and the many-fountained Icla, recalling in 
their sounding syllables the dead memories of thirty centuries, and 
the songs of old forgotten ages ; the plains where Diomede hurled the 
Lycians in crowds to Hades ; the solitary shore where the hero of the 
Iliad, surrounded by the well-loved Myrmidons, sulked in the white 
arms of Briseis, his spear rusting unlifted; the lofty mound, under 
which he sleeps with his friend, who fell amidst the tears of falling 
nations whom he died to save — 

" That mighty heap of gathered ground, 
Which Amnion's son ran proudly round, 
By nations raised, by monarchs crowned." 

Here, too, we have the ghostly Styx, and a little further to the north, 
not far from the great lake, the Meander's crooked stream falls into a 
branch of the Esk. Unfortunately we had not time to visit St. Clair, 
the mistress of Tasmanian lakes; it is difficult of access, and 
necessitates a ride of some distance and camping out at night. 

Our fortnight's holiday was now drawing to a close, almost before 
we knew it. The days glide by unconsciously here, pursuing the even 
tenor of their way, with nothing exciting to mark them. The 
philosophic standard of happiness is "happy are the people whose 
annals are a blank," and Carlyle acutely tells us that the serene 
felicity of Virgil's rustic consisted in that he was ignorant of, not 
that " he knew his own good fortune/' Only when the tides of life are 
ebbing and flowing beside us unnoted are we really fortunate. 
Perhaps this is the reason why old Tasmanians are so fond of their 
birthplace, and the exiles in the other colonies whom we know gaze 
across the water to the island home of their early days, with something 
of the unutterable longing of the Swiss for their country. In the 
midst of busy crowds they sigh for their own quiet cities and peaceful 
smiling valleys, far from the hollow roar of life, where fretting passions 
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waste the heart. This is not equally true of many of the softer sex, 
whose ambition is to get to the noisy capital of Victoria, so near and 
yet so far, like tempting fruit placed just out of the schoolboy's reach; 
the unappeasable rage for excitement and notoriety is not gratified 
here. In Hobart Town, too, we give it as our opinion that there is 
not to such an extent that accursed thirst for gold with which the 
capitals of the other colonies are afflicted, which petrifies the soul, 
and is sapping the foundations of the British empire as surely as it 
destroyed the great empires of the past on whose ruins we have risen. 
The merits, or rather the demerits, of the railway from Hobart 
Town to Launceston, is a subject of so much discussion and varied 
opinion that a few words on this subject will not be out of place. It 
is a narrow gauge line, and is constructed on the cheapest principles, by 
the promoters of an English company consisting of well-known 
speculators. The curves are very abrupt, and the gradients too steep 
to be safe at high speed; the cuttings and embankments have an 
unfinished look ; but still we did not experience that excessive jolting 
which many passengers complain of, and compare to the sensations of 
a sea voyage. We think it much easier than any coach travelling on 
ordinary roads, and the speed is considerable and satisfactory, being 
over twenty miles per hour all through. No doubt a much better and 
safer line could have been constructed at very little more expense ; 
and the present rates of speed must lead to accidents on the sharp 
turns ; indeed, the engine or carriages get off the line with charming 
regularity, and it is wise to calculate, and not difficult to forecast, these 
trifling delays in a journey to Launceston ; but then the engine and 
carriages are light, and easily shifted on again in a couple of hours. 
Perhaps this is due to the extreme lightness of the rails and indifferent 
quality of the permanent way, and may be in some degree remedied 
when steel rails are laid down, which, we understand, has already 
been done in places. The carriages are constructed on a principle too 
severely simple to be consistent with great comfort. Altogether the 
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promoters of this railway have been deeply imbued with the theory 
that travellers should not contract evil habits of luxury, and that 
cushions softer than a deal board should be religiously avoided. On 
the other hand the fare is reasonable, and, speaking as those who have 
painful experience of Cobb's coaches, we bless those fertile brains who 
conceived, and those good souls in England who invested, to their 
sorrow, in this railway, albeit condemned by the authorities. The 
other lines, constructed by the Government, are as good as our own. 

The train, after leaving Hobart Town, runs through the Botanical 
Gardens, close to Government House, which is a fine building, in a 
beautiful situation on the Derwent Then the line runs along the river, 
crossing about twelve miles up, at Bridgewater; from this till we 
approach Launceston the route is uninteresting, and apparently little 
inhabited or cultivated, along the line, at least. It may be prettier in 
spring, when the country is green, but at this time it had the arid, dry 
appearance of the Australian bush, any extended view being shut out 
by the smoke of numerous fires by which the place is devastated. 
Among the trees the unlovely gum reigned supreme, stunted and 
almost leafless. The more graceful trees, of thicker foliage, lent their 
beauty, but were too few to subdue the prevailing dull deformity of 
the others. It is in this respect that the New Zealand forest, with its 
vast expanse of leafy umbrage, in every shade of delicate green, is so 
immeasurably superior. As we draw near Longford the barren 
character of the country changes. We are now in the choice 
agricultural district of Tasmania, the fertile valley which the branches 
of the Esk drain, and whose plains are traversed by numberless 
tributary rivulets of less fame. Longford is a compact and sightly 
village, owing its position to the farming around it, and, with its 
surroundings, is extremely like a country village in the midland 
counties. Here, too, as elsewhere in Tasmania, the magnificent growth 
of the hawthorn hedges reminds one of England. English trees are 
planted in great number ; the tall poplar, in particular, seems to take 
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kindly to the soil, and grows rapidly. We were here, also, equally 
unfortunate in the view, which was obscured by the volumes of smoke 
spreading like a fine vapour over the landscape. 

It is somewhat less than an hours journey from Longford to 
Launceston by train. Launceston is the centre of a large and 
improving agricultural district, and contains about 11,000 inhabitants ; 
it has communication by steam, twice or thrice a week, with Melbourne. 
These advantages, however, do not compensate in the eyes of a visitor 
for the want of the romantic site that her rival, Hobart Town, 
possesses. The town lies between the two branches of the Esk, in the 
valley of the Tamar. It is built chiefly on the alluvial level formed 
by the former overflow of these rivers. A great tide flows up the 
estuary of the Tamar, which renders the North Esk navigable for the 
steamer at the flood only, and occasions considerable inconvenience 
to the incoming passengers at times. The town is well laid out in 
rectangular streets, with good substantial public buildings, and solid- 
looking warehouses, but, on account of the level, is uninteresting ; the 
eye, however, rests agreeably on the hills through which the South 
Esk has cut its way into the fork of the Tamar, forming a 
picturesque and narrow gorge, confining the stream between high, 
rocky walls. Over the entrance a well-proportioned bridge is thrown 
in a single span. Altogether, some days might be spent pleasantly 
enough at Launceston. 

The steamers to Melbourne are crowded at this season with 
returning tourists. They are fair-sized boats, but the sleeping 
accommodation is at this time totally inadequate to the number of 
passengers; four persons are squeezed into cabins barely large 
enough to hold two comfortably. Berths were at a premium, and one 
was fortunate enough if he secured a place. To wriggle into one of theso 
required an acrobatic feat of no mean order, and to get out was still 
more hazardous — but it could be accomplished, at some risk. To add 
to the discomfort the sea was very rough in the Straits, through 
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which a high wind usually blows. In fine weather the trip from heads 
to heads can be done in twenty hours or less. The boats always 
start down the river with the tide. 

We left Tasmania purposing to return and visit the lakes with 
some good friends acquainted with the district. This is a grand health 
resort ; perilous indeed must be his case whom the cool breezes of 
Tasmania will not revive. Here the jaded denizen of warmer and 
more enervating climes may renew his lease of life, excepting those 
votaries of pleasure, the idlers of society and loungers of the clubs, 
who continue here the ante-prandial " pick-me-up" which the French 
chemist of Collins-streej; dispenses, and take unlimited " brandy and 
soda" throughout the day — who have never wooed 

" The breezy breath of incense-breathing morn." 

For such Tasmania is slow. But, whether in search of bealth or 
pleasure, hard must be his heart, and dull his soul, who finds here 
little to admire. We venture to predict that, as Tasmania becomes 
more accessible, through the approaching completion of the overland 
railway to Melbourne from Sydney, the visitors from our colony must 
increase year by year. We now bid adieu awhile to the snowy peaks, 
the shining valleys, the limpid rivers of the south, and to those good 
friends who contributed so much to make this trip of ours a pleasant 
page in the memory. Our homeward way lies across the "silver 
streak " that divides us from Melbourne. 

" No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates ! The path lies o'er the sea, 
Invisible." 

We leave the cool sequestered vale once more to thread the busy 
streets, and mingle with the careworn crowds of populous cities, 
whose passions reflect their impulse even on the calm spectator or the 
idle wanderer. 
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" From morn till night, from night till startled morn 
Peeps blushing on the revel's laughing crew, 
The song is heard, the rosy garland worn ; 
Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 
Tread on each other's kibes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns ; 
Nought interrupts the riot." 

Once more, after a stormy passage through the Straits, we find 
ourselves in the busy capital of Victoria, and at a momentous crisis 
in her history, for the unscrupulous leader of the Radicals had laid 
his heavy hand on the offices of the Civil Service, and shaken them 
to their foundations. It was a political earthquake — each looked in 
his fellow's face with mute inquiry, " What next ?" There was wailing 
throughout the halls of the servants of the State like unto the voices 
that were lifted up in the first grim circle of Hades — 

" Infantumque anim® flentes in limine primo," 

Or, according to a modern and liberal translation — 

" By Yarra's stream there is a* voice of wail ! 
And woman's eye is wet — man's cheek is pale.". 

Those that remained in high office awaited, in expectation mute, the 
next shock to remove them gently from their pride of place ; for the 
. Chief Secretary is reported to have given out that he would shake 
them down like ripe fruit from the autumnal tree. The West 
Melbourne election was on. the tapis, and the passions of men were 
aroused to an extent unprecedented in the annals of Victoria. Methods 
of influencing votes were resorted to which were seldom before 
attempted. But all this we shall pass by ; our present aim being to 
present to the reader a few of the most permanent impressions created 
in the mind of a visitor by one of many transient visits to the capital 
of Victoria. We need not speak of her sudden rise, in less than half 
a century, to the most princely of the cities of the South ; it is difficult, 
even for one who knows the rapid growth of colonial cities, to imagine 
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that, in so few years, these broad, well-laid streets, vast and solid 
blocks of warehouses, stately offices, and noble public buildings, have 
taken the place of the flats and swamps of the Tarra. Mell>ourne, 
being of recent growth, is laid out in broad, wide streets with the 
regularity of the American cities. This method has its advantages, 
though it is held not to be so picturesque as the winding thorough- 
fares of other cities, partly, perhaps, on account of the associations 
which they bring. Looking down f i*om the House of Representatives, 
the wide extent of Bourke-street, lit up with its long rows of gas- 
lights, is especially resplendent by night. The asphalt pavement, so 
free from dust and noise, is being introduced, and, if a success, in this 
hot weather will be a great improvement. Of hotels, there are several 
which excel in comfort all others in these colonies, as much as the 
Melbourne Club surpasses every other in magnificence ; the members 
of this institution chiefly belong to the " landed interest," which has 
fallen on evil days here. The landed interest is a phrase much used 
by their leaders to inflame the minds of the popular party, or rather, 
shall we say, as a " stick and red rag by which they are driven as 
turkeys to market" In our opinion, however, their time has not yet 
fully come; these things are yet done but in the green tree. Mel- 
bourne has a peculiarly sombre and gloomy appearance, from the 
blocks of dark basalt of which it is principally built. This stone is 
not attractive to the eye, but is plentiful and very durable. The 
public buildings are faced with sandstone, brought from Tasmania at 
great expense, the Victorian rock-beds being flanked with this stone 
only at inaccessible distances. The citizens are fortunate in possessing 
a magnificent library, which no expense is spared to make complete. 
In a wing of the same building is a fine selection of oil paintings, 
photographs, and water-colours, interspersed with a few choice 
statues. Here the beautiful Greek myth is worthily represented, and 
lives again in the marble of Marshall Wood, which more than 
" Yields him one leaf of Daphne's deathless plant." 
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This statue chains the eye of the beholder. That of the Queen, by 
the same sculptor, is set up in the large hall, and is very striking and 
majestic. A visitor always returns to this gallery of paintings, and 
laments the inferiority of his own colony. The institution repays the 
care bestowed on it in the selection of the pictures, and is frequented 
by many young painters, showing that the gentle influence which art 
exercises is beginning to be felt. 

The public gardens, both the Fitzroy and the Botanical, are well 
kept, and filled with rows and groups of various trees and shrubs. 
The Fitzroy reserve is close to the centre of the town, and is a great 
boon to the householders near. There are in this park two rows of a 
Himalayan shrub of a fine dark-green foliage, the spiculae of which, 
drenched with glittering dewdrops on an early spring morning, gleam 
like diamonds in the sunlight. No more handsome and shapely shrub 
than this exists. The Botanical Gardens are out of the city, across 
the Yarra, which skirts them, and forms broad lagoons, with a few 
islands and reed beds, a home for the wild fowl and swans. The 
gardens themselves are extensive. Unlike ours, nature has done little, 
but art much for them ; the lawns are well grassed and shaven, and 
the flowers massed in magnificent clusters. We are gratified to see 
this notice posted up— " These gardens are the property of the people, 
who are expected to see that no wilful damage is done," &c. This 
appeals to the honour and good sense of the visitors. Close by 
Government House is built — a vast pile of material, imposing at a 
distance, but when near ponderous in detail. It would be difficult 
to raise a more ungraceful structure for the money. 

The suburbs are widespread, and some are pretty. A fast train 
takes one out to Brighton, a favourite resort of picnic parties on 
holidays, while others 

" To Hawthorn, Richmond, Yarra, make repair, 
Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 
Provoking envious jibe from each pedestrian churl." 
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Brighton is pleasantly situated on the bay, and has rapidly extended 
since we first visited it, some years ago. Hawthorn is reckoned the 
" West End " of the city, and here the plutocracy most do congregate, 
the pretty and fashionable suburb of St. Kilda being only of less 
repute. 

We pass with a glance the regal edifice of the Town Hall, with its 
spacious floor, its noble organ, and harmonious colouring and 
ornamentation ; also numerous well-built churches — among them the 
fine Scots' Church, of Collins-street, stands out conspicuous by its 
fine proportions and graceful spire, taller than its neighbours. Much 
of note we have not space to mention, for this sketch is, as it were, 
done by a burnt stick — a bird's-eye view. 

It is when we come to walk through the streets by night, to stroll 
over the co/Sft, the music halls, and the theatres, lit up with more than 
the oriental splendour of Aladdin's palace, that we see how the life of 
Melbourne differs from that of the other Australian cities — how it 
reminds us of London, or, in a less degree, of Paris. This will become 
especially evident on a " Cup " day on the Flemington course, as we 
gaze on the gay crowds of the fair sex, clad in the costliest fabrics of 
the French or Austrian looms, in hues that outvie the rainbow, flashing 
with the brilliants of the Indies, 

" As if the wealth of nations had run o'er." 

We feel that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. But we are also sensible that all this fondness for show is the 
index of a faster and more unwholesome life than that which prevails 
in the neighbouring capitals, and as we mix with the society we find 
that this aspect is confirmed. This unrest permeates all the strata of 
the social scale — it is not confined to the few and the wealthy. We see 
its presence, like a fell miasma, in the gambling spirit which, like an 
evil demon, has taken such a strong hold on the place. We detect its 
influence in the professional men. Nature demands compensation for 
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this excessive excitement, and is avenged ; hence the ruin of so many- 
fine intellects. Most of the lawyers, the great thinkers of the past 
generation, were also mighty drinkers. Of its effect on the present, 
he who runs may read. 

The broad streets of Melbourne would allow of a stately avenue of 
trees, planted like the Parisian boulevards,- which lend so cool and 
grateful a shade to the pathways of that city. The vast quantities of 
waste water coursing down the streets would promote a rapid growth, 
and counteract the effects of the summer heat. The climate is, 
however, sensibly cooler than that of Sydney, so great a difference in 
temperature does even a few degrees of latitude make. We were 
promised the privilege of visiting, in company with a detective, the 
back slums of Melbourne — the squalid dens of vice and wretchedness, 
where the twin spectres of crime and misery dwell like haunting 
demons. Our engagement did not come off, and we had to defer our 
visit till a more convenient season. 

We left town hurriedly for Albury, a journey of some eight hours 
by train. After getting well away from the rich plains around 
Melbourne, covered with basalt -boulders, as if a shower of stony hail . 
had been formerly shot out of a now extinct volcano, the country 
rapidly assumes the barren, desolate look of the Australian bush after 
a long drought, than which no scene can be more melancholy and 
dispiriting — the gums, withered and sombre, wearing the aspect of 
despair. The villages and small towns along the route are unpic- 
turesque and miserable, till Albury is reached. The border city is 
prettily situated on the Murray, surrounded by hills and mountains of 
considerable height, and graceful, irregular outlines melting away in 
the blue haze of illimitable distance, till they blend with the azure 
heavens, as if there were not an immeasurable space between them. 
Albury and the route overland has been so often and well described 
that little is left for another penman to relate ; and in the dust and 
heat, so excessive at this time, the journey is not pleasurable, when 
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the novelty has worn off. On the " pains of coach travelling " we 
could write a long chapter. We do not cast romantic longings and 
regrets after " the stage coach." In our memory it is associated with 
weariness and vexation of spirit, and at best we regard it as a 
necessary evil. Let it be sufficient to say that, after leaving behind 
the sunny vines of the Albury hills, the eye rested on no refreshing 
green, but on long monotonous rows of interminable gums, with their 
withered, sepia-like leaves, or on wide tracts of dead trees, gleaming 
white and ghostly in the moonlight. The practice of ringing the 
timber, so widely prevalent in Australia, may be beneficial to the 
grass, but it makes the landscape very unsightly. Night travelling 
has a kind of weird attractiveness which makes it tolerable, especially 
in the grey of early dawn, when the air is fresh and cool, ere the god 
of day has risen in splendour to chase the morning mists curled 
around the hill tops. At this time, too, the mind is more active ; old 
scenes flash over the brain, and memory lifts the heavy curtain of the 
long forgotten past ; we see again the shades we deemed were buried 
long, no more to rise ; for the fleeting hour 

" The soul forgets her schemes of hope and pride, 
And flies unconscious o'er each backward year." 

In the dusty glare and heat of day these dreams vanish like ghostly 
visitors who must away at the cock-crowing. To be tossed about in a 
light coach, over bad roads, the monotony of which is diversified by 
your opposite travelling companion shooting across into your arms 
occasionally, is about as pleasing an experience as playing for the first 
time in a football match according to the Rugby rules. 

We now have finished our wanderings and these papers. It 
remains for us but to bid adieu to the readers who have glanced at 
these notes, scattered over the wild bush and wide plains of Australia, 
but yet in a manner the companions of our travels. If these idle 
sketches have beguiled the thoughts of the weary, or soothed the 
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hours of the sad, our task is accomplished ; in some future page we 
may meet again — 

" If he that writeth now may scribble more. 
Is this too much ? Stern critic, say not so." 

For the present, farewell ! We lay down our pen ; our pleasant 
labour is ended. 
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A SUMMER TRIP TO THE TASMANIAN 
LAKES. ECHO AND ST. CLAIR. 



" He spake 
Of all that is most beauteous— imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpurea! gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey." 



" Kenn'st du das Land, wo die citronen bluhn ? " 

— Goethe. 

Not to the land of the south, which the great poet loved so well, and 
made the theme of his most finished creations — the land of the vine 
and the olive, the land of Mignon — not thitherward did I turn my 
thoughts and steps this summer, but to a southern land scarcely less 
beautiful than that where Mignon's early footsteps wandered, and 
which Goethe immortalized — 

" Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 
Where the flowers ever bloom, the beams ever shine, 
And the virgins are soft as the roses they twine." 

Often since last year had I dreamed of the snow-clad summits of 
Olympus and Ida, the sparkling waters of the Styx, and the source of 
the crooked Meander — not, good reader, the sacred hills of our early 
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days, the home of the gods and now their grave, from whose heights 
no more our muse will wave her wing — not where the Peneus rolls his 
crystal waters to the main, or where Cephisus " pours his scanty tide " 
— but to their namesakes in Tasmania, of which the associations lie in 
the far future, and the exponent is under the mantle of the coming 
centuries enshrined. 

Continuous toil, even when purely intellectual, is apt to dull the 
brain, especially when to the weariness of the mind is added the 
languor produced by a sub-tropical clime. I have therefore made it a 
habit to gather fresh energy for the labours of the coming year, and 
to renew " the dreams of my youth," by visiting a colder climate. This 
year I cast longing glances on the broad blue expanse of water which 
separates us from New Zealand ; but for this excursion ample time is 
required, while I had only three weeks at my disposal. While 
hesitating, I saw that the Southern Cross was starting for Launceston, 
and I took passage, in the hope of finding time to visit the lake 
district, and, if possible, add another to those pictures which I most 
treasure in my memory; and it is with the desire of smoothing 
the way to those wanderers who may hereafter attempt a trip 
to the noblest scenery of Tasmania that I now record my own 
experiences. 

Tasmania has a great advantage over New Zealand in being easily 
accessible, by the overland journey to Melbourne, and thence across 
the Straits to Launceston, the actual sea passage averaging about 
sixteen hours from heads to heads. From Sydney by sea the trip 
should have occupied about fifty hours. The start was favourable — 
the sea smooth as glass, stretching away to the east in a boundless 
plain of blue mirror, till it faded into the faint purple haze of the 
sky on the far verge of the horizon, vague and shadowy, and giving 
the idea of infinite distance. It was one of those glorious summer 
evenings which speak to the spirit of peace ; all nature seems to 
repose, and the weariness of the soul to be forgotten ; the gleam of a 
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distant sail, sometimes mistaken for the far flash of a sea-bird's wing, 
here and there flecked the dim sea line, for these, 

" Like ships of the blessed seemed sailing, 
In peace o'er the hyaline floor, 
Afar in the sunset unveiling, 

Remote from the vapoury shore, 
Bright visions, returning no more ! " 

The finest mountain ranges of the Australian coast — those below 
Illawarra — glowed and shimmered under the golden flood of evening 
rays ; and, later on, as the crimson stream lingered low down " in the 
red west," the deep valleys, stretching far inland, lit up with a drowsy 
mist of opaline light, revive the fairy visions of past long-forgotten 
times — the pale splendour of Elysian fields — the flowery meads of 
Asphodel — the delectable mountains. We are reminded of those 
pathetic lines of Heinrich Hein^, in his latter and better days, when 
from " his pallet of straw," soon to be world-famous, the cynical poet 
of the dissipated city of Alfred de Muss^t, sang his song of " The 
flowers of Brenta" — "The old joys and sorrows awake, the mists 
dissolve, there is spring again in our hearts ; we hear again the gentle 
voices, and we see once more the blue river and the marble palaces, 
and the fair faces of the women and maidens who peopled the dreams 
of our youth." It was a reflex of another and a better world. 

All things were propitious : the sails drooped on the yards, the 
black smoke floated heavily behind, the winds were pillowed in their 
caves, old Triton slumbered ; but not for long was he to be cheated of 
his dues — " the sea-gods were athirst," and in crossing the Straits we 
experienced all the horrors of the middle passage. On arriving at the 
Tamar's entrance, we were just in time to be too late ; it was too dark 
by a few minutes to see the white landmarks which indicate the river 
channel, and we had to beat about outside all night. Permanent 
lights, fixed in place of the old marks, are much wanted, and have been 
long promised by the Government ; but their promises have as yet 
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" been writ on water." The word of those who gamble for place is at 
best to be taken as " dicers' oaths." Fiscal ref orms are not easily 
effected in Tasmania, "the wherewithal" having been squandered in 
reckless waste by successive batches of "heaven-born statesmen." 
We learnt on our arrival that a new and popular Ministry had been 
formed, of whom great things were expected. These be thy gods, O 
Israel ! Put not your trust in these, my good Tasmanian friends. 

" In native hearts and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells." 

The prosperity of your colony depends on the worth and energy of 
each individual colonist. What colonist is there (and who amongst us 
has not, to his grief, been a mining investor ?) that has not felt the 
pathos of Goldsmith's exquisite story of that great company, floated in 
his time, with splendid promise, for the capture of herrings, which was 
to confer on fortunate stock-holders wealth beyond the dreams of 
Oriental imagination. We read how all England rushed at the 
glittering bait. But investors were taken in, instead of herrings, and 
that bogus company utterly collapsed, to the grief and ruin of many a 
country parson ; and the great humourist adds, mournfully—" If we 
live long enough we shall find all our expectations to be but a herring 
fishery." Thus do all our illusions take wing, and leave us, if sager, yet 
melancholy men. 

After beating about the heads all night, at early dawn we entered 
the fine estuary of the Tamar, and began to thread, with the flood-tide, 
its tortuous channel. 

The river here, for some distance from the mouth, consists of a 
succession of. broad reaches of blue water, narrowing, as we go on, in 
places, to a rapid current, flowing deep and clear between the well- 
wooded banks, sloping down here and there in green lawns to the 
water's edge. Far away inland gradually rises the noble chain of 
mountains of which the mighty peaks of Barrow and Ben Lomond are 
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the centre, the thick verdure of the bluegum lending that pale, pearly- 
grey tint, melting in the extreme distance into the beautiful 
amethystine blue so characteristic of the Tasmanian landscapes. The 
Tamar, on a bright day and at flood-tide, is a fine estuary ; but as 
the river is not navigable higher up at the ebb, in time, as the 
passenger traffic increases, the railway must be brought down to a 
lower point than Launceston. 

As I have before described this city, I shall not travel over the 
ground again. Suffice it to say that Cora Lynn, and the clear rapids of 
the South Esk, rushing impetuously between the lofty walls of trap 
rock, had lost none of last year's beauty. The cool, crystal waters, 
reflecting the heavens in placid splendour, seemed to whisper, and the 
lofty walls of cliff to re-echo, the melody of Tennyson's song — 

" Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever ! " 

The novelty of Launceston is soon exhausted ; but there are round 
about it many spots the beauty of which will charm the traveller 
much, and hold him long, unless in this respect he be very difficult to 
satisfy. I should have liked to have taken a trip down the district of 
Deloraine, the granary of the island, but time forbade. The Deloraine 
railway, too, is a fine line, constructed by the Government, and a 
striking contrast to the wretched piece of bungling exhibited in the 
main line. Last year, I fear, I judged this work too leniently ; this 
time, as a punishment, I experienced all its horrors, and, in truth, they 
are " neither few nor small." An eminent Victorian engineer had just 
inspected the whole rolling stock and permanent way, and his report 
had just appeared in the papers ; and a terrible indictment it was, 
consisting of over forty articles, each recommending some important 
alteration, and not including any such as was not absolutely necessary. 
The first was a shock to a traveller afflicted with nerves ; it ran nearly 
as follows : — " All the engines are out of repair except three, that in 
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constant use, now running the express train to Hobart Town, having 
three wheels broken." It may well be conjectured that charges in the 
other "counts in this information" were not calculated to calm one's 
mind, the least alarming of them suggesting that a continuous brake 
should be substituted for the present insecure chain one, and that some 
hundreds of tons of rails should be taken up and steel laid down, as 
had been already done in some parts. To this the manager, Mr. 
Grant, replies in many words, the gist of which is that the line is a 
perfect line — or, if not quite perfection, quite good enough for 
Tasmania, and the most perfect that could be made for the money ; 
which last assertion may possibly be true. Certainly, the carriages 
are constructed on principles of the most rigid economy, and are kbout 
as comfortable as the bench for criminals in a dock, or the pews of a 
Scots' Church. As to the manager's first assertion, I must inform my 
readers that Mr. Grant is a great master of sarcasm, as is well 
understood in the colony which he adorns, and where his writings so 
much amuse. 

The best thing about this line is its speed,, which is considerably 
over twenty miles an hour, and much too fast to be safe on the curves 
and gradients near Hobart Town. At this part, however, after being 
" much exercised " physically — in fact, tossed about like unto those that 
go down to the sea in ships, and traffic on the mighty deep — I was 
unconscious, having fallen into that soft slumber which, we are told, 
only visits the eyelids of the man whose conscience is also asleep. 
Before this, and just after leaving Evandale junction, not far from 
Launceston, the line passes between high ranges of mountains, rising 
up in bold tiers in the distance, forming beautiful objects in the 
perspective — Quamby Bluff and the lofty hills bending down to the 
lakes, on the west, and the great chain of Ben Lomond on the other 
hand, some of the lofty peaks of which are covered with perpetual 
snow. For a great part of its length the line follows the valley of the 
Macquarie Biver, along the eastern bank, or, rather, the valley lying 
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between the Macquarie and South Esk rivers. The middle part is 
uninteresting, the view being shut out by low-lying hills, but improves 
as we approach the beautiful valley of the Derwent, and culminates as 
we pass the river itself. There are few finer scenes anywhere than 
the slopes of the range of Mount Wellington, washed by the waters of 
the peaceful, blue Derwent, ancl lit up with the crimson glow of evening 
— blushing with rosy radiance under the last parting glance of the 
declining sun. 

" What can he tell who treads thy shore ? 
No legend of thine olden time, 
No theme on which the muse might soar. 
The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Hath sought the grave, to dwell for ever there." 

Once again we tread the streets and lanes of the most beautiful of 
the cities of the south. There are the old grass-grown bye- ways that 
we trod of yore ; on the walls, and in the garden plots, the bright 
scarlet geranium flower burns and glows with a ruby-like brilliance, 

" And mighty nature bounds as from her birth, 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health in the gale, and freshness in the stream." 

Most of my former friends were there to shake my hand with welcome, 
but some, alas ! there were for whom these glories shone no longer, 

" Before their day 
Swept, whilst life yet was beautiful, away " 

to that far and populous country, beyond the turmoil of these voices, 
where " the great majority " have fled ; for, amongst other wayfarers, 
he also had passed who changes the countenance, and causes the golden 
bowl to be broken, the silver cord to be loosed ; at whose coming the 
keepers of the house do tremble, and those that look out of the 
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windows be darkened. Thou, good friend, shall I never, through all 
ages of time, see thee more ; and must we ever repeat the wail of the 
sweet singer of Latium over the young Marcellus ? — 

" He could not break through fate's severe decree, 
Nor cheat the envious malice of the grave." 

So shall we pass away, even as a tale that is told. 

Hobart Town seemed improving, and a trifle busier, but I found the 
Corporation had not numbered the houses, as I last year advised, nor 
had any contract been given out for a road to the top -of Mount 
Wellington. I now, in the sacred interest of visitors, commend to 
the serious consideration of the City Council a request that at least the 
names of the streets should be painted up for our benefit, on the corner 
houses, or on available finger-posts. 

I arrived on the day before Christmas, which seems to be kept here 
more after the English fashion than in other colonial towns. The 
train by which I came was filled to overflowing with country cousins, 
eager to plunge into the dissipations of the metropolis. On every 
platform at which we lingered, parting groups of fair Tasmanians were 
to be seen indulging in the repetition of those osculatory fltrewells 
apparently so dear to the female heart. A cynical friend remarked 
that the Tasmanian girls were a " washed-out copy of the English." 
I disagree with him, and consider them a fair copy of the fair maids of 
Devon, whose blue eyes and golden hair linger in the memory, and are 
not soon forgotten by one whose years are yet on this side of the sere, 
and might well wake in older bosoms 

" A passing pang, of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in pain, the heavy heart divest." 

All the surroundings — the cold air, bright faces, with the merry voices 
and musical laughter — raised in my mind visions of similar scenes in 
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other days, in the good land of Old England, which came back to 
haunt my dreams, as we hurried along the sharp curves of the last part 
of the line, denounced as dangerous, at high speed 

" Ne turn quidem veternm immemor amorum." 

Surely more in pitiful approval than in the scorn and irony he 
heaps upon him, has the great historian deemed worth rescuing from 
the grave of the past, and handed down through nigh a score of 
centuries, the record of that last tenderness of the worthless Soman, 
who, on the eve of his last struggle with Galba's legions, when an 
empire was slipping from his nerveless grasp, turned aside to garland 
the shrine where the victim of his wayward passion lay entombed — 
" not even in this extremity regardless of buried affection." 

I ask the reader to pardon this digression, and return to our story. 
On Christmas Day, at nine in the morning, I set off to climb Mount 
Wellington, the weather very cold and showery, and the mountain 
crowned with a thin wreath of snow, which was my chief inducement 
for the climb, as I expected much snow on surrounding hills. I 
drove off by ten, and commenced the long ascent of the Fern-Tree 
Valley, threading the mighty trunks scattered along and across the 
path, covered with green moss, and more beautiful in their green 
mantle of decay than when they towered, in living grandeur, high 
over the present giants of the forest, who now lord it loftily over the 
thick tree ferns, resplendent with myriad dewdrops glittering in the 
sun. The Crystal Spring shone in its pristine splendour, like bars of 
molten silver running over the dark-green moss and black rock. 
Onward, without wasting many moments, till the Springs were 
reached, about 1,500 feet above the starting point on the Huon-road — 
time, thirty-five minutes. Here the rain became a fine sleet, changing 
into a heavy snow shower near the top, or some 1,500 feet higher, 
where the wind blew so strongly that I was driven to take refuge 
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from the violence of the sleet under one of the great boulders by the 
side of the " Ploughed Field," as it is called. When the storm had 
moderated, it was nearly twelve o'clock, with the sky still looking 
threatening. Still, I did not like the idea of being beaten, and, 
feeling pretty sure of being able to feel my way back should the 
snow fall more heavily, I made a vigorous push, over the rocks and 
intervening two miles, to the pinnacle, where I found a party who had 
started earlier. They had lit a fire, and made some coffee, which they 
kindly asked me to share ; under the circumstances it proved very 
grateful. The view was very fine, the strong contrasts of light and 
shade, and the glint of the sunshine through the showers, being 
especially noticeable ; while, far below, the blue Derwent flowed in 
unruffled serenity. The vast mountain tiers behind us, towards the 
" Frenchman's Gap," loomed through the clouds in grand and gloomy 
masses, capped with snow, which, however, did not seem to lie in 
such quantities as one would expect from the amount of rain that had 
fallen. It was far too cold to stay long on the pinnacle, so, watching 
a favourable occasion between the falls, I once more hurried across 
the plateau and down the rocks, arriving on the Huon-road in time to 
catch the coach, and getting into town before four in the afternoon — 
fair work for such a day. 

Hobart Town was just passing through the first stage of the 
military fever. The subject of harbour defences had been lately 
reported on and brought prominently before the public. The ancient 
martial enthusiasm of the colony was aroused, and the whole city 
blushing over with scarlet uniforms. Eurydice, recalled from the 
Shades, gladdened not the eyes of her lover as this revival of the 
gloiy of old days rejoiced the hearts of fair Tasmania. When some 
hundreds of these red-coated gentry came from Launceston to be 
preached at in the town cathedral, the excitement reached concert- 
pitch, and was truly tremendous. I fear the present chronicler 
showed too plainly that he cared for none of these things — 
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" For he did not delight, 
Born beneath some remote, inglorious star, 
In themes of bloody fray and gallant fight, - 
But loathed the bravo's trade, and laughed at martial wight." 

"The rain it raineth every day," was the programme; still I 
determined to start for the lakes, and with this object set about 
making inquiries as to the routes and necessaries for the journey. It 
is surprising how few parties had attempted this excursion, and how 
little definite information can be gathered with regard to it ; but all 
agreed that the state of the roads near the lakes would make the 
undertaking somewhat difficult. The easiest route by far lies through 
Hamilton and over the Ouse, but, after much consultation, I decided 
to go by Bothweli and Bashan station, the property of Dr. Butler, 

whose manager, C , was then in town, and kindly offered himself 

as my guide as far as the shores of Lake Echo, whence I trusted to 
good luck to get a guide to St. Clair. I was the more easily persuaded 
to take this route as I found it difficult to hire a horse in Hobart 
Town, but managed to get one in Bothweli. In truth, the stable- 
keepers in town had their suspicions as to the state of the roads in the 
lake district, which proved to be well founded, and no reasonable 
amount of coin would induce them to part with a good hack. Knowing 
this, I had my misgivings as to what manner of animal my Both- 
wellian steed should be. He turned out to be a sorry brute indeed. 
For my swag, I thought it best to ride as light as possible, and it was 
fortunate I did so. I took little else than a very thin over-coat, and a 
small pocket compass, provided by the thought of a kindly friend, who 
had fearful visions of my being lost in the lake wilderness. 

St. Clair is over 100 miles from town. I started on the Monday 
after Christmas, by the early train for Brighton, fifteen miles distant. 
Here the coach awaits us at nine o'clock, and takes us rapidly over 
the magnificently-metalled main road of the colony, through pretty 
undulating country, to Bothweli, some thirty miles' journey. After 
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leaving Brighton we pass through one or two small and unimportant 
villages, and some fair patches of cultivation, to which the swarms of 
rabbits are a sore nuisance. Houses of the well-dressed and beautiful | 
sandstone of Tasmania are seen at intervals ; these have, doubtless, 
been built in the palmy days of the colony, when skilled labour was 
plentiful in the land. Such edifices are rarely now erected in these j 
districts. ! 

Bothwell contains a few hundred inhabitants, is prettily situated, 
and is one of the largest of the inland towns of the island. These 
villages scarcely deserve the dignity of being called towns. Here there 
is a good inn, and trout are to be taken in the streams in the neigh- 
bourhood. I laid in a stock of powder and shot at one of the stores. 
Having been counselled to carry a gun with me, I got the loan of one 
of the old muzzle-loaders, with an immensely long single barrel, which 
I soon found such a nuisance to carry on horseback that I left it at the 
first stage of my journey till my return. And I now caution all 
travellers to take warning thereby, as much shooting cannot be don^ 
on a hurried excursion of this kind, and, if a casual shot is desired, 
every isolated shepherd or hut-keeper has a fowling-piece of some sort. 

I stayed the night in Bothwell. Next day at noon my friend 

C arrived, and, under his guidance, early in the afternoon, I 

bestrode my fiery steed, and set out for Bashan. This animal was the 
only one that could be got for hire in the place, and, though in fair 
condition, had a hide impervious to spurs and a mouth as hard as an 
alligator's. After leaving Bothwell the road is not interesting till we 
reach the Shannon River, eleven miles distant. The Shannon, like the 
Ouse, ten miles further on, is a beautiful, rushing, blue stream, like all 
the Tasmanian rivers clear as crystal, and so tempting in its limpid 
coolness that no schoolboy could pass it on a summer's day without 
bathing in its waters. It looks, with its deep eddying pools and 
brawling rapids, just the place that trout and salmon would delight in. 
As we cross the river we come to the homestead of a sheep-station 
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called Synnet's, on leaving which the track ascends constantly, till we 
come to the lofty hills overlooking the deep, far-reaching valley of the 
Ouse, where the view is exceedingly picturesque, as the eye wanders 
over the lofty, precipitous ridges through which the Ouse has cut its 
channel, till now it flows at the level of between 1,200 to 1,800 feet 
below. The waters of the Ouse rise rapidly after rain, and at such 
times, even at this distance from the sea, it is a formidable stream to 
ford. The descent to the river bed, and ascent on the other side, is 
very precipitous, and occupied some time, so that it was nearly eight, 
and the long summer light was waning as we galloped over the flats 
and reached the homestead on Bashan, some thirty miles from Both well. 
We were all tolerably weary, and my Arab steed seemed utterly 
knocked up, after having made two or three well-timed but 
ineffectual attempts to lie down on the way, utterly regardless of either 
blows or abuse, presaging badly for the long journey on the morrow. 
It was evident that I should never reach St. Clair on such a hack ; so, 

after having refreshed the inner man under C 's hospitable roof, 

we held a council of war. I felt by no means in the best trim for the 
journey, and should have been almost glad of an excuse to go back 

after seeing Lake Echo, but that C , with his usual generosity, 

offered to get me a fresh station horse, in the morning, and a guide 
over the mountains, by a short track, to Marlborough, within easy 
reach of St. Clair. With this offer I closed ; and, after arranging to 
start with the morning light, retired to seek 

" That sleep the loveliest, since it dreams the least." 

" For I was curious to bend 
Once more upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving eye. 
I saw them, and they were the same ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide, long lakes below, 
And the blue stream in fullest flow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
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O'er channelled rock and broken bush, 
And then there was a little isle, 

The only one in view ; 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue." 



At early dawn on the last day of the year 1878, my guide, Jones, 

was ready, so, discarding my gun, and bidding adieu to C , I 

mounted my new Pegasus, and, turning once more southward, Bashan 
was soon but one of the pleasant memories of the past. We beat a 
little out of the track in order to get a better view of Lake Echo, and 
came upon the trap and granite boulders which so thickly strew its 
shores, after half an hour's ride. These boulders would seem to point 
to the higher level of the waters in cycles gone by. Soon the lake 
itself bursts on the view, spread out in a shining silver mirror, 
reflecting from its clear and unruffled surface the fleecy streamers 
of the heavens. The colour of a body of water depends much on 
reflection ; even the deep azure hue of the tropical ocean being greatly 
due to the unclouded splendour of the tropical sky. Lake Echo is 
a fine sheet of fresh water, transparent as crystal, some dozen miles 
long and of considerable width. It is surrounded by low, well- 
wooded hills ; it lies at a great altitude above the sea — said to be 
3,000 feet — and should be well suited for trout. From its situation 
and remoteness, one would expect to find the lake covered with wild 
fowl ; I saw but few of the duck tribe, though they may have been 
concealed in greater quantities round the shores. For some time we 
skirted the margin of the lake, making our way painfully between the 
boulders. Flowers were neither plentiful nor varied, the most 
conspicuous being some fine specimens of the bright scarlet Tasmanian 
waratah, which is a modification of ours, growing here in rich, moist 
soil ; but, further on, towards St. Clair, both sides of the road were 
covered with the flowers of the delicate white lily, or iris, so thickly 
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strewn as to whiten the bush, resembling snowflakes, and almost as 
perishable in their ephemeral beauty. Of birds there were almost 
none. After leaving the boulders, our lives were made miserable 
.by swamps traversed by boggy creeks; in crossing one of these my 
steed made a bold and determined attempt to break my neck, by 
falling down, but without success. These marshes seem made for 
snipe, but I only saw one. After four hours of this laborious 
plodding, we came to the edge of the lake plateau, at that part 
which overlooks the magnificent valley through which the river 
has cut its channel, and at the junction of the Great and Little 
Pine rivers. Before descending, we turned to the edge, and looked 
out, through an opening in the thick timber, from our coign of 
vantage, on the scene before us. It was a noble prospect, and 
repaid the toils which led to it. Below, in precipitous decline, was 
spread the beautiful valley through which the murmuring waters of 
the rushing Nive, chafing at the rocky walls, hurried away from 
their parent hills in flow of silvery blue, to their home in the far 
Derwent — broken here and there into foaming cataracts by strong 
barriers — the hill-tops covered with dense timber forest of waving 
green ; beyond, and at the nearest point about forty miles distant, the 
eye rested on the middle and highest chain of the Tasmanian Alps, 
the white summits of which are scarcely less than 6,000 feet high ; 
Wild's Craig, the Frenchman's Cap, distinguishable by its fantastic 
shape (that of the revolutionary "bonnet-rouge"); Mounts King 
William, Hugel, Olympus, and Ida — snow-white sentinels guarding 
the sacred spot where, far remote from human ken, in solitary beauty, 
St. Clair reposes. These great peaks, with many a lesser one unknown 
to name and fame, mantled with great masses of recent snow, gleamed 
and flashed in the bright sunlight with unearthly splendour, " unutter- 
ably pure beyond all things below." The precipices of Olympus alone 
seemed too steep for snow to lie on ; its truncated rocky pyramid 
stood out against the blue outline of the sky in dark and lonely 
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grandeur, reminding an Alpine climber of the Matterhorn cut off at 
the shoulder. Such are 



1 The infant Alps, which, had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauwine, might be worshipped more. 1 ' 



/ 



From their precipitous and broken character, and their situation so 
far south, they will even compare with their mighty prototypes in the 
northern hemisphere, whose snows well-nigh froze the hopes of 
Hannibal, and those of many an iron-hearted hero since; though 
here there are none of those historic associations that rise in the 
mjotf as we gaze from the side of the mighty Matterhorn on that 
jgteen sea of olive and chestnut stretching away to the Mediterranean 
Cy/v^Vshore, the richest plain of Italy, the theatre of the young Corsican's 
yT first and most splendid exploits. But we had scant time to muse on 
thoughts like these, and turning slowly away from the snowy 
panorama, the like of which we shall not soon look upon again, we 
began the steep and rugged descent, of some 1,800 feet, into the Nive 
Valley. It was rough work f qt the horses, stepping warily between 
the heaps of sharp volcanic boulders, through which there was no 
track to smooth the way. My guide, mounted on a strong, sure-footed 
horse, held on his way like a Centaur ; I, however, after one or two 
warnings, was forced to dismount and lead. On reaching the level, 
the track wound along between myriads of dead trunks, the remains 
of vast forest trees, magnificent even in their ruin. They lay, far as 
the eye could see, 

" Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallambrosa." 

I afterwards found that this singular decay extended far down the 
Nive and up towards the lakes. It was also remarkable that the 
destructive forces that had ruined this fine forest seemed to have 
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applied themselves only to the timber in the valley, and to have 
spent their fury there, as, further up, the slopes and hill tops were 
clad in dense verdure. This fact seems to confirm the prevalent 
conjectures as to the origin of the decay — namely, that it was owing to 
an unusually severe frost nearly half a century ago. The amount of 
moisture, too, in the lower ground lends an air of truth to this 
conclusion, and adds another reason why the icy " angel of death" 
should have breathed only on the valleys as he passed. If there be 
infinite sadness in the death of every living thing, be it only a plant, 
what a grand pathos should dwell in the ruin of this once dense and 
towering vegetation, that sheltered in its leafy luxuriance the myriad 
tribes that inhabit the recesses of the forest. Here had doubtless been 
many a fairy nook and song-bird's bower — many a crystal streamlet 
gliding to the light through " verdurous blooms and winding mossy 
ways." 

Is there not high authority for the belief that human sympathies 
go deeper than our dull eyes discern, down to Laodamia's musical lay 
of our own time, which tells us 

" That mortal hopes defeated and o'erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 
As fondly he believes. Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 
A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view, 
The trees' tall summits withered at the sight." 

Threading the fallen timber for some miles, we came again to 
the final hill overlooking Marlborough and the river. Here the fall 
was even steeper than the last; the horses, however, slid down the 
declivity in a wonderful manner. Arriving at the foot, we made for 
the river ford, but found the stream so deep that, on consultation, 
we took discretion to be better than valour, and decided to cross 
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by the bridge, a mile lower down. It was four o'clock when we 
galloped up to the hut of Jones, senior, who was to be my guide 
to St. Clair on the morrow, the son returning to Bashan. Tired 
enough I was after this eight hours' ride, over some of the roughest 
country I have yet travelled. Our "short cut" proved to be a 
tolerably long one. Jones's hut at Marlborough affords good accom- 
modation for travellers, much superior to any similar hospice in New 
South Wales. The degree of rough comfort is surprising for a place 
so far in the wilds. 

My Bashan horse had shown indubitable signs of fatigue, so I 
arranged to get a fresh one to go on to the lake next day. At the 
first streak of dawn, long before the sun rose over the eastern sky, 
we were in the saddle, and " on the war path," for the St. Clair lay 
twenty miles distant. The track led for some time constantly up hill, 
through fallen timber, and then skirted a succession of swamps, 
compared with which those of the previous day were as dry land ; but 
the true Sorbonian bog was yet to come, like unto that 

" Twixt Damiata and Mount Cassiua old, 
Where armies whole have sunk." 

Still we pursued the even tenor of our way, though it was a " par'lous 
business," the only choice lying between swamp and boulder. My 
steed chose the former, on the same principle, doubtless, that my old 
Swiss guide always took to the rocks when it was possible to leave the 
treacherous snow, as there was no knowing the extent of the evil. 
We passed the last hut (Temple's) in good time, and, after four hours' 
hard ride, about three o'clock, after crossing one or two minor streams, 
among them the Clarence, we came suddenly on the banks of the 
Derwent, close to its rise in the lake, by crossing which, at this spot, 
and then proceeding along the shores to the track under Mount Ida, 
the best view is obtained ; and, if desired, a row may be had in the 
Government boat kept there. But here, as ill-luck ordered, the river 
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presented an insuperable barrier. Swollen bank high by the late 
rains, it ran in a foaming torrent that looked anything but fordable. 
Jones at once pronounced it impassable. I did not at all relish the idea 
of having ridden 110 miles to be baulked by a mountain stream, and 
heard Jones in blank dismay. I tried the persuasive powers of gold 
and eloquence on the old man in vain. He said that in that whirlpool 
our necks were not worth five minutes' purchase. I addressed him in 
the language of Manfred — " Old man, 'tis not so difficult to die ; " he 
refused to budge an inch, and said he would take some brandy. Clearly 
words were wasted ; and I believe he was right, for had we been swept 
down, and missed the crossing, we should never have got through the 
bog on the other side. We now decided on making for the north- 
eastern end of the lake, the present detour being a loss of an hour ; 
skirting the eastern bank of the Derwent for a time, to avoid the 
interminable marsh, and cross it at the narrowest point ; this even was 
some two hundred yards wide, and only passable at places. Here we 
dismounted, for we felt the tug of war was now come. The ford was 
not very watery but deceitfully green, and covered with variegated and 
mottled, leprous-looking mounds of sphagnum. Jones strode in boldly ; 
I followed, the horses sinking deeper at every step, and plunging 
helplessly about for a piece of solid ground. At length we -floundered 
through, firmly resolved never to set foot in it again. 

Half an hour's further ride through the thick timber, the forest 
primeval of Tasmania, over decayed trunks and scattered boulders, 
which lie here as on the marge of Lake Echo, we suddenly see the 
blue gleam through the trees, and, bursting through, we are on the 
shores of St. Clair, shining and beautiful, reflecting in its placid depths 
the scattered cloudlets floating in a serene sea of azure sky, the foliage 
of its banks and green margins of its islets; and, at the further 
extremity, imaging on the mirror of its crystal face the rocky grandeur 
of Olympus and the dazzling snows of Mounts Hugel and Ida. These 
great peaks shelter the south-west end of the lake, rising precipitously 
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to a height of nearly 3,000 feet from its level, which is said to be the 
same height above the sea. I doubt very much whether the mountain 
heights have been accurately determined. Report also says that these 
peaks have been scaled by one or two parties. This I think dubious, 
on account of the absence of tracks, and the time it must take. 
Olympus, especially, seemed to me very steep and inaccessible near the 
top ; still the slopes on the other side may be easier. Hugel and Ida 
were covered with vast snowfields, almost sufficient, I should think, to 
form small glaciers. I roughly estimated one of these fields to be at 
least a mile in extent. 

It was now the heighth of summer, but I was told that great 
quantities of snow had fallen a few days before, and this would 
account for the* dazzling brightness of the summits. Beyond, the 
King William range, and those equally lofty but further remote, 
lifted their snowy heads, forming splendid objects in the distance. 

St. Clair is of an irregular crescent shape, not at all like that 
represented on the map. It is only a few miles long, and about half 
as broad at the widest part. 

The peaks before mentioned are well wooded on the slopes 
below the snow line, as are also the gentler declivities of the 
hills surrounding the upper* end. Here the bluegum and other 
magnificent forest timber of Tasmania is packed in the densest masses, 
the vast shafts showing out on the opposite shore straight and 
symmetrical as an array of columns, crowned with thick foliage. 
These low, well-clad hills, stretching at one part out into the waters, 
contrast strongly with the white summits above, and add greatly to 
the beauty of the lake. One of the snow slopes on Ida shone with a 
beautiful opaline light, caused by some peculiarity of the atmosphere, 
and by the angle which the field presented to the eye. 

St. Clair is of great depth, 500 feet in one part, and does not, I 
believe, exhibit those marks of glacial action that so clearly betray 
the origin of the New Zealand lakes. I wandered idly about the 
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shores for a couple of hours, when the sky became rapidly overeast, 
and an ominous wind began to play on the waters and among the tall 
tree tops. It was clear that a storm was brewing ; so, hurriedly 
saddling the horses, we cast one lingering farewell glance on the 
beautiful lake, on the snows of Ida, and the frowning crags of dark 
Olympus, and turned homeward, avoiding the worst of the morasses 
by crossing the creek which gave them birth higher up, a matter of 
no little difficulty. The journey back to Marlborough was 
accomplished in some three hours' hard riding, after one or two 
narrow escapes from treacherous pits, out of which we came 
magnificently covered with mud, the rain falling in torrents for some 
time. On arrival at Jones's dwelling, fearing that wet had set in, and 
that it might then be difficult to bring my Bothwell steed across the 
Ouse from Bashan, I started at once, on my own fresh horse, for 
Victoria Valley, twenty -two miles distant. This route is plain and 
unmistakable, roughly metalled with small boulders, leading down to 
Hamilton, and is far the easiest road to St. Clair from town. I pushed 
cm, through bush country, at a hand-gallop ; the shades of evening 
wer§ fast closing around when I crossed the wooden bridge that spans 
the swift-flowing Dee. Here there is a house where accommodation 
may be had for the night ; but, wishing to reach Cashion's, at Victoria 
Valley, I pushed on, with brief inquiry. The road, lying through vast 
forest trees, was not without a certain weird splendour. Here and 
there, through the giant growth, a great planet gleamed, while the 
narrow track was lit up by the lesser lights that live immortally along 
the sky. My steed showed signs of giving in, when suddenly, through 
the gloom I discerned Cashion's, and knocking at the door, on 
presentation of my credentials, was hospitably put up for the night 
It was now ten o'clock. Since dawn I had ridden seventy-two miles, 
more than half of which was through swamp and boulder that one 
could not safely take his eye off for a moment. Much of this bad 
road was -doubtless due to the season. 
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Next morning I started early, with a guide, for the hut of Jones, 
junior, intending to piek up my horse left at Bashan. We left the 
road, and made a short cut across country, making the hut at 
breakfast time, and luckily finding my former guide in. I sent him 
to the station, five miles on, for my Bothwell hack, while I borrowed 
an old gun, and took a shot at some ducks in a lagoon by the. road. 
Not knowing the locality, I started the main flock too soon, but got 
a good pot at a single drake that made off in a great hurry. After I 
fired he seemed in doubt for a moment, and then suddenly made up 
his mind to stay ; or, in the lofty language of an old friend — 

" Hli solvuntur frigore membra, 
Yitaqne earn gemita fugit indignata sub umbras." 

On returning to the hut I found my steed had arrived, and, 
re-crossing the Ouse and the Shannon, reached Bothwell, by my 
former route, at three o'clock, in time to catch the mail for Hobart 
Town, where I arrived the same night, having been absent five days. 

Such is St Clair, and such were the difficulties on the way. If, as 
Carlyle asserts, there is no lasting pleasure except in the contemplation 
of labour accomplished, I should have felt some satisfaction. In better 
seasons and later in the year the lake is much more accessible. St. 
Clair has not the grandeur of Wakatipu, nor the associations of the 
European lakes, yet it has a peculiar and indescribable charm that is 
all its own, for countless ages known only to the mighty, changeless 
peaks that have so long hid it from the rude gaze of man. No 
immortal songs, no legends of human grief and heroic effort are 
imperishably linked with its name. It will have a history, but its 
history lies in the far future. When a thousand winters shall have 
assailed its banks and dyed the crystal mirrors of its waters ; when 
marble palaces and smiling cities crown the shores ; when the centuries 
shall have rolled, away, unfolding the sorrow and weariness they carry 
in their bosom; and when you and I, good reader/ with -many a 
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generation noisy and stormful as our own, have vanished into 
darkness and silence — that story will be evolved. As we are told in 
that old story of a bygone age, the stricken multitudes gathered for 
heaEng round the waters of the sacred pool, so in this new hemisphere, 
through all the ages of the far future, shall many a wayfarer gaze on 
the grandeur of St. Clair, forgetful for a while of many cares, 
and drinking in its beauty, repeat, with slight variation, the words of 
him who stood by the Persian's grave — 



" And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed the soul might yet be free. 1 



THE END. 



Walker, May, and Co, Printer*, t MacaJllop-stieet, Melbourne. 
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